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LEGEND  OF  THE  HOLLY  THOM 


"Oh,  Holly,  dear,  I greatly  fear 
Your  thorn  on  Christmas  morn." 
Poor  Holly’s  head  in  shame  hung  red. 
And  weeping  slow,  she  said, 

"An  angel  came  with  robe  of  flame 
To  trees  all  through  the  wild. 


"He  spoke  the  name  that  has  no  blame. 
The  Christ-Child,  Jesus  mild; 

And  asked  the  trees  on  bended  knees 
Never  to  hurt  that  Child. 

Each  tree  said,  'Nay,  we  never  may,' 
The  angel  sweetly  smiled. 


"The  wind's  soft  sway  bore  him  away. 
Somewhere  I may  not  say. 

But  I forgot,  and  promised  not. 

And  my  thorns  hurt  that  Child. 

They  twined  me  round,  and  my  thorns  bound 
That  Christ-Child's  head  so  mild. 

And  always  now  I sadly  bow 

On  Christmas  mom — my  thorn." 


"Poor  Holly,  lone,  you  may  atone. 

Don't  grieve,  only  believe. 

Each  tear  you  wept  has  only  swept 
Soft  red  upon  your  head. 

And  for  your  thorn,  on  Christmas  morn. 
Weep  not,  for  Christ  forgot." 


Laura  McDill  Bates 
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IS  THERE  A SANTA  CLAUS? 


We  take  pleasure  In  answering  at  once  and  thus  prominently  the  communica- 
tion below,  expressing  at  the  same  time  our  great  gratification  that  its  faith- 
ful author  is  numbered  among  the  friends  of  The  Sun; 

"Dear  Editor--!  am  8 years  old.  Some  of  my  little 
friends  say  there  is  no  Santa  Claus . Papa 
says,  "If  you  see  it  in  The  Sun  it's  so. 

Please  tell  me  the  truth,  is  there  a Santa  Claus? 

Virginia  O' Hanlon 
115  West  Ninety-fifth  Street." 

Virginia,  your  little  friends  are  wrong.  They  have  been  affected  by  the 
skepticism  of  a skeptical  age.  They  do  not  believe  except  what  they  see.  They 
think  that  nothing  can  be  which  is  not  comprehensible  by  their  little  minds. 

All  minds,  Virginia,  whether  they  be  men's  or  children's,  are  little.  In 
this  great  imiverse  of  ours  man  is  a mere  insect,  an  ant,  in  his  intellect,  as 
compared  with  the  boundless  world  about  him  as  measured  by  the  intelligence 
capable  of  grasping  the  whole  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a Santa  Claus.  He  exists  as  certainly  as  love  and 
generosity  and  devotion  exist,  and  you  know  that  they  abound  and  give  to  your 
life  its  highest  beauty  and  Joy.  Alas',  how  dreary  would  be  the  world  if  there 
was  no  Santa  Claus  I It  would  be  as  dreary  as  if  there  were  no  Virginias. 

There  would  be  no  childlike  faith  then,  no  poetry,  no  romance  to  make  tolerant 
this  existence.  We  should  have  no  enjoyment,  except  in  sense  and  sight.  The 
eternal  light  with  which  childhood  fills  the  world  would  be  extinguished. 
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Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus’.  You  might  as  well  not  believe  in  fairies'. 

You  might  get  your  papa  to  hire  men  to  watch  in  all  the  chimneys  on  Christmas 
Eve  to  catch  Santa  Claus,  but  even  if  they  did  not  see  Santa  Claus  coming 
down,  what  would  that  prove?  Nobody  sees  Santa  Claus,  but  that  is  no  sign 
that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus.  The  most  real  things  in  the  world  are  those 
that  neither  children  nor  men  can  see.  Did  you  ever  see  fairies  dancing  on 
the  lawn?  Of  course  not,  but  that's  no  proof  that  they  are  not  there.  No- 
body can  conceive  or  imagine  all  the  wonders  there  are  imseen  and  unseeable 
in  the  world. 

You  tear  apart  the  baby's  rattle  and  see  what  makes  the  noise  inside, 
but  there  is  a veil  covering  the  unseen  world  which  not  the  strongest  man, 
nor  even  the  united  strength  of  all  the  strongest  men  that  ever  lived,  could 
tear  apart.  Only  faith,  fancy,  poetry,  love,  romance,  can  push  aside  that 
cxirtain  and  view  and  picture  the  supernatural  beauty  and  glory  beyond.  It 
is  all  real?  Ah,  Virginia,  in  all  this  world  there  is  nothing  else  real 
and  abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus i Thank  Godl  he  lives  and  he  lives  forever.  A thousand 
years  from  now,  Virginia,  nay,  ten  times  ten  thousand  years  from  now,  he 
will  continue  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  childhood. 

--Francis  P.  Church 

The  above  is  the  famous  editorial  written  for  the  New  York  Sun  by  Francis 
P.  Church,  September  21,  1897* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


Traveling  from  one  state  to  another,  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  with 
how  much  people  are  alike  the  world  over  and  still  how  different  we  are  bound 
to  be  because  of  the  kind  of  country  in  which  we  live.  I am  writing  this  while 
I am  still  on  the  west  coast.  Out  here  where  there  is  so  much  space  and  towns 
are  so  far  apart,  the  folks  lead  very  different  lives  from  those  in  the  east 
where  land  is  at  a premium  and  houses  are  built  close  together. 

The  east  was  settled  so  long  before  the  west  that  this  part  of  the  world 
still  seems  new.  In  l8i<-3,  Oregon  was  still  a wilderness.  Driving  along  the 
beautiful  scenic  Columbia  River  Highway  you  see  the  majestic  mountains,  the 
wide  stretch  of  river,  the  beautiful  waterfalls  and  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the 
whole,  and  wonder  about  those  hardy  souls  who  first  came  into  this  country  by 
ox  cart  and  on  horseback.  You  marvel  that  they  ever  had  the  courage  to  ven- 
ture into  such  unknown  lands  without  charts  to  guide  them,  certainly  without 
roads  and  towns  where  they  could  stop  to  replenish  their  supplies  and  rest 
before  moving  on  again.  The  Columbia  River  Highway  is  not  only  an  outstanding 
feat  of  engineering  but  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  drives  in  our  country. 

I wonder  if  you  know  that  the  man  who  planned  and  engineered  it  was  a cripple 
in  a wheel  chair. 

Space  never  permits  me  to  go  into  all  the  detail  I should  like.  I vra,nt 
to  tell  you  that  one  fifth  of  the  nation's  lumber  comes  from  Oregon,  that  this 
is  the  part  of  the  world  noted  for  the  raising  of  apples,  that  hazelnuts  grow 
here,  that  there  is  a great  dam  that  makes  the  Colmbia  River  navigable  for 
seagoing  craft  two  hundred  miles  inland  and  that  they  have  built  electric  fish 
ladders  to  carry  the  great  salmon  on  their  way  to  upstream  spawning  grounds. 
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I wish  that  you  could  have  shared  with  me  the  view  of  the  snowcapped  mo\mtains« 
I must  pass  on  to  you  the  legend  about  some  of  them.  At  one  spot  along  the 
river  there  is  a bridge  called  "The  Bridge  of  the  Gods,"  The  Indians  tell 
that  there  was  a natural  bridge  there  in  ancient  times  and  that  their  Great 
Spirit  in  a fit  of  anger  destroyed  it,  thereby  creating  the  Columbia  Eiver 
Gorge . This  was  to  express  his  displeasure  when  his  two  sons  quarreled  over 
beautiful  Loo-Wit,  guardian  of  the  sacred  flame.  The  ruins  of  the  bridge 
formed  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  two  sons  and  the  girl  were  tirrned  into 
the  mountains  now  known  as  Mount  Hood,  Mount  Adams  and  Mount  St.  Helens. 

Admiring  the  scenery  and  enjoying  the  stories  of  this  part  of  the  world 
had  to  be  squeezed  into  a few  odd  moments  because  my  time  was  spent  working 
with  the  people  from  the  agencies  for  the  blind  and  visiting  deaf-blind  people. 
Before  returning  to  New  York  I shall  stop  in  Washington,  Idaho  and  Nebraska. 
Unfortunately,  I will  not  be  able  to  stay  long  enough  for  visits  with  the 
deaf-blind  folks  in  those  states  but  will  help  the  agencies  some  and  hope  to 
return  later  for  more  work  and  to  visit. 

It  now  seems  some  time  before  Christmas  but  by  the  time  you  are  reading 
this  it  will  be  almost  here.  Please  consider  this  a Christmas  card  from  the 
department  for  the  deaf-blind.  Know  that  we  shall  be  thinking  of  each  and 
every  one  of  you  and  wishing  you  the  merriest  of  Christmases.  Know  too  that 
we  hope  the  New  Year  will  be  the  very  best  one  yet.  You  are  receiving  our 
very  first  wishes  for  the  holiday  season. 

MEERY  CHRISTMAS  AND  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
--Dorothy  Bryan 
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CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 


E.  A.  Bolling 

Human  emotions  are  hard  to  understand.  In  fact  they  are  not  fully  compre- 
hended by  even  the  wisest  of  men.  No  doubt  they  are  designed  for  our  good^  to 
help  us  to  adjust  ourselves  to  our  environment  and  to  lift  us  toward  perfection 
Yet  they  may  become  dangerous  guides  unless  they  are  properly  controlled  or  di- 
rected toward  wholesome  ends . No  event  in  all  the  recorded  history  of  this 
earth  stirs  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  to  the  degree  that  the  birth  of  the  lowly 
Babe  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  does.  This  Christ 
Child  was  destined  to  be  the  central  personality  of  the  ages^  and  what  He  became 
and  what  He  did  and  what  He  said  moulded  all  subsequent  history.  He  stirred  and 
still  stirs  the  emotions  of  men  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzied  devotion. 

Throughout  Christendom  gifts  will  be  given,  the  poor  will  be  remembered, 
hymns  of  praise  will  be  sung  and  hearts  will  be  gladdened  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Untold  millions  will  be  spent  for  trees,  for  decorations,  for  confections,  for 
baubles.  Thus  in  one  gigantic  outburst  of  emotion  lasting  a fevr  short  days  do 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Apostle  of  Love,  the  Prophet  of 
Brotherhood.  But  what  about  the  remainder  of  the  year?  Is  there  not  a place 
for  His  teachings  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the 
nations,  the  courts  of  the  land,  the  marts  and  mills  and  mines?  Has  not  the 
time  come  for  transformation  of  the  intense  emotional  tribute  at  Christmastide 
into  deeds  of  Justice  and  righteousness  throughout  the  year? 

Let  us  hope  that  this  Christmas  season  may  bring  mankind  closer  to  the  per- 
fect ideals  of  the  One  whose  nativity  it  commemorates.  May  truth,  brotherhood, 
love  and  peace  prevail  from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  I May  everyone 
have  a very  Happy  Christmas  and  a New  Year  filled  with  the  hipest  satisfaction! 

From  The  Newscaster.  (West  Virginia  Schools  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind), 

December  1948. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HEARING  AID  USERS 


Connie  Anderson 

The  article  in  the  September  issue  of  this  magazine  by  Robert  C.  Jones 
was  very  interesting.  His  idea  of  putting  a piece  of  Scotch  tape  on  the  plus 
end  of  the  B battery  is  excellent.  I also  wear  a Telex  hearing  aid,  and  it 
is  of  the  small  type.  However,  I do  not  find  it  necessary  to  remove  the  B 
battery  in  order  to  change  the  A battery. 

I want  to  tell  you  how  I make  batteries  last  longer,  and  also  avoid  hav- 
ing to  change  them  so  often  in  public.  I wear  a Telex  200,  and  the  life  of 
the  A battery  for  this  hearing  aid  is  about  twenty-one  hours.  I use  an  A 
battery  for  two  nights,  which  means  it  is  used  about  sixteen  hours.  Then  I 
put  this  battery  away  for  a few  days,  and  then  it  can  be  used  again  in  the  day- 
time, while  I am  at  home.  This  way  the  batteries  last  longer,  you  can  be  more 
sure  of  hearing  well  while  out  in  public,  and  your  battery  can  be  changed  at 
home.  Always  carry  an  extra  A battery,  for  emergency  use. 

This  method  can  also  be  used  with  B batteries.  The  B battery  for  my  hear- 
ing aid  is  good  for  about  200  hours . I use  a B battery  while  away  from  home 
at  night  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  when  it  starts  to  get  weak,  I take 
it  off  and  put  it  away.  After  a few  weeks,  I use  it  again  for  a battery  in 
the  daytime  when  I am  at  home . 

You  must  be  careful  when  using  batteries  in  this  way,  or  the  old  batteries 
might  get  mixed  up  with  the  new  ones . After  you  have  used  your  B battery  for 
about  a week,  it  is  advisable  to  carry  an  extra  one  along  when  you  are  away 
from  home . 
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Hearing  aids  made  by  other  companies  will  use  different  batteries,  and 
the  number  of  hours  they  can  be  used  is  different.  However,  the  idea  stated 
above  can  be  applied  to  any  hearing  aid  batteries . 

A deaf  person  who  works  in  public  places  should  own  two  hearing  aids. 
Then,  if  one  of  them  should  get  out  of  order,  he  has  an  extra  for  immediate 
use.  Both  hearing  aids  should  be  of  the  same  make,  so  the  batteries  from  one 
can  be  used  with  the  other.  When  both  aids  are  working,  use  one  of  them  one 
week,  and  the  other  the  following  week.  By  changing  every  week,  you  can  make 
sure  that  both  hearing  aids  are  in  good  working  order. 

The  reason  I use  my  best  batteries  at  night  is  because  I am  a musician, 
and  I work  six  ni^ts  a week.  Those  who  work  in  the  daytime  should  use  their 
best  batteries  while  at  work.  In  other  words,  use  your  best  batteries  while 
out  in  public,  and  use  the  weak  batteries  when  you  are  at  home. 


A TASK 

To  be  honest,  to  be  kind;  to  earn  a little  and  to  spend  a little  less; 
to  make  upon  the  whole  a family  happier  for  his  presence;  to  renounce  when 
that  shall  be  necessary  and  not  to  be  embittered;  to  keep  a few  friends,  but 
these  without  capitulation;  above  all,  on  the  same  grim  condition,  to 
keep  friends  with  himself,  here  is  a task  for  all  that  man  has  of  fortitude 
and  delicacy. 

-“Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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MOTTOES 


Jr  D.  Eankin 

Mottoes  are  the  purposes  or  the  principles  of  life  pressed  into  brief  form. 
The  young  could  find  few  better  possessions  than  a collection  of  the  life  mot- 
toes of  those  who  have  risen  to  eminence,  because  the  mottoes  reveal  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  greatness  was  attained. 

The  motto  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  the  practice  of  which  he  conquered 
the  world  before  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  "Defer  Nothing,"  It 
recalls  the  answers  of  Dom  Pedro,  last  emperor  of  Brazil,  to  the  question  as 
to  why  the  United  States  had  so  far  siorpassed  his  country;  "Your  people  say 
'Today.*  My  people  say  'Tomorrow.'" 

The  motto  of  Frances  Willard  was,  "I  Have  a Vow."  In  her  girlhood,  she 
consecrated  herself  to  God.  In  young  womanhood,  she  dedicated  her  consecrated 
life  to  the  temperance  cause.  Because  she  was  true  to  her  motto,  her  name 
will  live  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  motto  of  the  House  of  Orange  is,  "I  Will  Maintain--."  The  expression 
is  elliptical.  The  particular  application  was  left  to  the  circ-umstance  or 
cause  calling  for  help.  When  its  most  illustrious  prince  was  embarking  on 
the  memorable  expedition  that  made  him  William  III  of  England  and  saved  the 
Protestant  faith,  he  flung  to  the  breeze  in  massive  letters,  "I  Will  Maintain- - 
The  Liberties  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Eeligion." 

An  Italian  philosopher  who  crowded  his  years  with  helpful  service  accom- 
plished this  by  realizing  his  motto:  "Time  is  My  Inheritance." 

Linnaeus,  the  "Father  of  Botany,"  inscribed  above  the  door  of  his  study 
the  words,  "Live  Innocently;  God  is  Present."  V/ho  can  measure  the  value  of  a 
life  lived  under  a conviction  of  this  great  fact? 
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David  Livingstone's  motto  was  "Anjrwhere,  Provided  it  be  Forward."  His 
life  was  a thrilling  commentary  on  those  words.  Their  realization  found  ex- 
pression in  the  opening  of  Africa.  When  sickness  had  seized  him,  he  refused 
to  turn  back,  but  asked  his  attendants  to  carry  him  forward,  hoping  to  achieve 
a little  more  before  he  died. 

"I  Will"  was  blazed  on  the  banner  of  Hannibal  and  was  adopted  by  Napoleon. 
Before  the  first.  Home  was  humbled,  and  before  the  second,  Europe  was  en- 
slaved. 

On  the  badge  of  the  White  Cross  Society  is  written,  "My  Strength  is  as 
the  Strength  of  Ten  Because  my  Heart  is  Pure." 

Bismarck's  motto  was  "Ohne  Kaiser,  Kein  Eeich"-- "Without  an  Emperor, 

There  Can  Be  No  Empire." 

Von  Moltke's  was  "Erst  Wegen,  Dann  Wagen" --"First  Weigh,  Then  Dare." 

There  are  volumes  in  that  motto. 

A successful  firm  has  upon  its  seal  the  motto,  "A  Little  Better  than  is 
Necessary."  Another  has,  "Do  Not  Watch  the  Clock." 

The  motto  of  Charles  Wesley  was,  "At  It,  All  At  It,  Always  At  It."  The 
early  Methodist  Church  has  that  idea  stamped  deeply  upon  it . 

Carved  above  the  door  of  the  study  of  the  great  philanthropist  Moses 
Montefiore  was,  "Think  and  Thank." 

The  motto  of  one  of  the  old  predatory  families  of  Teviotdale  was,  "Thou 
Shalt  Want  Ere  I Want."  The  story  of  that  family  needs  no  other  commentary. 

The  motto  of  John,  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  engraved  on  his  crest,  was 
"Ich  Dien"--"I  Serve."  It  was  adopted  by  the  present  reigning  family  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  has  not  always  been 
realized,  but  possibly  that  family  stands  higher  than  any  other  reigning 
dynasty  of  today. 
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"Lo ve- -Serve, " was  the  motto  of  Shaftesbury.  Never  was  a motto  more 
fully  realized  than  in  his  marvelous  life.  Constantly,  when  Parliament 
adjourned  at  midnight,  instead  of  going  to  his  bed,  he  went  down  to  the 
slums  of  London  to  persuade  drunkards  to  go  to  their  homes,  and  to  search 
for  the  hungry  and  the  naked  who  needed  help.  His  life  was  a benediction 
and  his  death  a calamity  to  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

The  motto  of  the  Chautauqua  Class  of  1893  vas  "Study  to  Be  What  You  Wish 
to  See."  The  motto  of  the  mother  of  Wendell  Phillips,  given  to  him  when  he 
left  for  college,  was,  "Keep  Your  Linen  Clean."  She  gave  it  a larger  signi- 
ficance than  the  mere  words  implied,  and  he  lived  a larger  life.  He  kept  a 
soul  as  clean  from  the  smirch  of  life  as  she  had  hoped  he  would  keep  his 
linen  clean  from  sweat  and  soot. 

--From  the  United  Presbyterian 
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QUEER  REPLIES  TO  UNIVERSITY  QUIZ 


Following  are  some  of  the  replies  received  by  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  examinations  for  regents'  certificates.  Among  those  who  wrote 
the  replies  were  candidates  for  teachers'  positions,  for  qualification  to  study 
law,  medical  students  and  for  admission  to  colleges: 

The  chamois  is  valuable  for  its  feathers;  the  whale  for  its  kerosene  oil. 
The  feminine  gender  of  friar  is  toastress . 

There  were  no  Christians  among  the  early  Gauls.  They  were  mostly  lawyers. 
Climate  is  caused  by  the  emotion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 

Geometry  teaches  us  how  to  bisect  angels. 

The  purpose  of  the  skeleton:  something  to  hitch  meat  to. 

The  skeleton  is  what  is  left  after  the  insides  have  been  taken  out  and 
the  outsides  have  been  taken  off. 

A blizzard  is  the  inside  of  a hen. 

A vacuum  is  a large  empty  space  where  the  Pope  lives . 

A circle  is  a round  straight  line  with  a hole  in  the  middle. 

When  Cicero  delivered  his  oration  he  was  a prefix. 

George  Washington  married  Martha  Gust  is  and  in  due  time  became  the 
father  of  his  country. 

Sixty  gallons  make  one  hedgehog. 

The  stomach  is  just  south  of  the  ribs . 

The  alimentary  canal  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Indiana. 

The  rosetto  stone  was  a missionary  to  Turkey. 
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THE  LINK 


Here  vithin  these  walls  am  I 
In  the  vastness  of  the  night. 

In  the  stillness  and  the  dark. 

Alone,  and  groping  for  the  Light; 

Alone --yet  not  alone  am  I — 

Our  Heavenly  Father  hovers  nigh. 

The  constant  sentinels  on  high. 

Flash  messages  divine,  through  space. 

Of  ordered  and  unchanging  plan. 

Each  star  in  God-appointed  place; 
Forsaken  will  I never  be-- 

The  Father ' s plan  has  need  of  me . 

Here  within  these  walls  can  I 
Pierce  the  dark  engulfing  me. 

Hidden  music  guides  my  way. 

Inspiring  to  set  others  free; 

Helped  am  I,  as  I help  them-- 

My  lips.  Dear  Lord,  have  touched  Thy  hem I 


-Marguerite  Miller 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


In  so  many  kinds  of  businesses,  planning  and  actml  work  must  be  done  months 
ahead  of  time.  I wonder  if  you  have  ever  stopped  to  think  that  in  the  summer 
merchants  are  buying  articles  to  sell  to  you  at  Christmas  time  and  that  the  manu- 
facturers have  had  to  make  those  things  even  earlier  than  that.  In  the  clothing 
field,  fashions  are  planned  and  decided  upon  many  months  in  advance  of  the  time 
we  begin  wearing  what  we  call  a new  style,  and  until  the  makers  of  shoes,  costume 
jewelry  and  hats  know  the  style  of  dresses  that  are  to  be  worn,  they  can't  very 
well  plan  their  articles  because  they  must  all  fit  together.  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  planning  and  publishing  a magazine,  so  each  month  I find  myself  writing 
this  column  a number  of  weeks  before  it  is  to  reach  you. 

When  you  are  reading  this  I shall  be  in  the  West  planning  with  the  agencies 
so  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  help  the  deaf-blind.  It  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  visit  many  deaf-blind  people  on  the  trip  but  I shall  see  as  many  as 
I can  and  hope  to  get  back  another  time  when  I can  do  more  visiting.  We  have 
learned,  however,  that  no  matter  how  much  we  want  to  visit  with  you,  we  can 
often  help  you  much  more  by  spending  the  time  showing  the  workers  in  the  states 
how  to  help  and  acquainting  them  with  the  need  for  understanding  the  problems 
a deaf-blind  person  m\ist  face.  On  this  trip  I shall  be  in  Oregon  longer  than 
anywhere  else,  since  that  state  has  asked  for  a special  visit.  I shall  also 
stop  in  Washington,  Idaho  and  Nebraska,  but  in  those  places  there  will  be  only 
time  to  talk  to  the  workers  and  make  plans  for  the  future. 

Having  an  interest  in  things  and  especially  in  the  thing  that  we  can  do, 
makes  the  difference  between  a happy  life  and  a dull  one.  There  are  so  many 
ways  we  can  help  others  and  by  so  doing  help  ourselves.  It  comes  to  my  atten- 
tion so  often  in  reading  your  letters.  A number  of  you  have  hobbies  and  find 
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that  through  them  you  meet  interesting  people.  Nearly  all  of  you  help  others 
in  one  way  or  another.  Maybe  you  don't  even  realize  that  you  are  helping  them, 
but  by  being  pleasant  and  doing  for  yourselves  as  much  as  possible,  you  set  an 
example  for  those  who  feel  discouraged.  Sometimes  we  get  to  the  place  where  we 
wonder  how  we  can  go  on,  but  if  we  have  faith  and  try,  things  begin  to  work  out. 

God  is  looking  after  us  all  and  will  help  us . It  often  takes  great  courage  to 

go  on,  of  course.  I wonder  if  you  have  read  the  article  in  the  October  Reader ' s 

Digest  about  the  two  men  in  World  War  II  who  lost  both  arms  and  both  legs.  It 

is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  if  people  have  the  will  and  determination  to 
keep  trying. 

Mr.  Simontou  has  made  a suggestion  that  we  have  a Swap  Column  in  Touch  and 
Go.  Maybe  it  would  be  fun  and  of  help  to  all  of  you.  He  wrote,  "Blind  people 
need  different  things  but  don't  have  the  cash  to  buy  them  new.  The  magazine 
(Touch  and  Go)  would  assiune  no  responsibility  for  any  transaction.  The  idea  has 
never  been  tried  out  in  a magazine  for  the  blind.  I would  like  to  see  it  adopted. 
In  other  words,  if  we  had  such  a column  you  would  write  that  you  need  or  want  a 
certain  thing  and  that  you  would  trade  something  you  now  have  for  it,  telling  of 
course  just  what  you  would  trade.  Then,  if  another  reader  had  what  you  want  and 
wanted  what  you  offer,  he  would  write  to  you  about  it.  Of  course,  we  would  have 
to  print  names  and  addresses  so  that  the  two  people  could  get  together  to  make 
the  trade  or  "swap."  Let  us  know  what  you  think  of  the  idea.  We  shall  try  it 
if  you  like. 

Don't  forget  to  send  in  articles  for  future  issues  of  the  magazine. 

And  now- -the  best  of  luck  'till  next  month. 


— Dorothy  Bryan 
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FROM  OUR  MAILBAG 


Dear  Mrs . Bryan: 

I wonder  if  you  heard  about  the  Li^thouse  giving  a program  on  television 
Sunday,  October  2,  "Hire  the  Handicapped  Week."  I assumed  that  all  workers 
for  the  handicapped  in  New  York  had  heard  about  it,  so  I did  not  send  notice. 

Even  if  you  did  see  the  program,  I thought  I would  write  and  tell  you  my 

reaction  to  having  been  a participant  on  the  program.  I was  thrilled  and 

excited,  so  thought  the  readers  of  Touch  and  Go  would  be  interested  in  hearing 

about  my  experience.  So,  if  you  wish  to  print  any  part  of  this  letter,  you 
have  my  permission  to  do  so. 

Several  of  us  students  from  the  Lighthouse  were  chosen  to  take  part  on 
the  television  program  of  Station  W.P.I.X.  I was  the  only  deaf-blind  among 
them  and  felt  grateful  that  they  thought  my  work  worthy  of  such  a privilege. 

We  received  a list  of  questions  that  would  be  asked  us  in  the  interviews  and 
we  had  to  write  out  and  memorize  our  answers.  I wanted  to  get  lots  of  rest 
during  the  few  days  before  the  program  so  I would  look  well,  but  I fear  that  I 
did  not  sleep  until  three  days  after  the  program.  That's  how  excited  I was. 

At  one  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon,  we  assembled  in  a studio  on  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  Daily  News  building.  I was  proud  that  my  script  had  to  be  neither 
changed  nor  cut  down,  and  it  made  me  feel  wonderful  when  the  director  said  he 
hoped  I would  do  the  progreim  exactly  as  I had  done  the  rehearsal.  But  after 
we  reached  the  fourth  rehearsal,  I had  about  lost  interest  in  the  whole  thing 
and  was  wondering  why  mankind  could  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  the  ease  of  life  that  God  had  provided  in  the  beginning.  An  hour's 
recess  for  some  ice  cream  and  a nap  soothed  me  somewhat.  But  then  I was 
yanked  out  of  my  snoozes  to  rehearse  just  once  more.  We  were  then  lined  up 
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in  chairs  in  the  dressing  room  with  towels  around  our  shoulders  like  customers 
in  a beauty  parlor,  A handsome  fellow  came  along  with  a sponge  and  smeared 
a special  type  of  pancake  make-up  on  our  faces.  He  artistically  etched  our 
eyebrows  with  the  ordinary  eyebrow  pencil  used  in  everyday  make-up.  Then  he 
skillfully  painted  our  lips  with  a cream  that  had  a bluish  tint  to  it  (I  never 
thought  my  lips  could  turn  blue  while  I had  a temperatiire  as  high  as  mine  was 
at  that  moment.) 

We  had  to  tiptoe  into  the  large  studio  because  the  children's  program  was 
doing  its  grand  finale.  We  were  taken  to  our  place.  Television  is  easy  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind  because  the  camera  is  focused  on  another  scene  while 
the  following  scene  is  getting  into  readiness.  So,  the  onlookers  do  not  see 
our  being  led  to  the  platform  or  our  blunderings.  When  the  camera  turned  to 
us,  there  we  were  smiling  as  bright  as  you  please.  The  cameraman  rode  on  a 
little  thingamagig  that  looked  like  a bicycle  with  the  camera  on  the  handlebars, 
or  maybe  it  was  a tricycle  since  he  hardly  had  time  to  concentrate  on  how  to 
balance  on  a bike.  On  top  of  the  camera  there  was  a long  pole  and  on  top  of 
that  was  the  mike.  He  rode  around  the  studio  from  one  scene  to  another,  riding 
close  or  far  away  according  to  the  size  of  the  picture  he  wanted.  There  were 
several  scenes  in  one  room  such  as  a living  room  in  this  corner  with  the  pulpit 
for  a church  program  just  a few  feet  away  and  a kitchen  setting  in  another 
corner.  The  cameraman  had  to  know  his  business  to  avoid  giving  the  audience  a 
pictxire  of  the  kitchen  during  the  chapel  ho\ir. 

The  chapel  hoiar  came  on  at  six  o'clock  and  that  is  when  I began  to  lose 
weight  from  trembling.  The  blind  quartette  from  the  Lighthouse  sang  beauti- 
ful hymns.  Two  girls  were  interviewed  about  their  work,  activities,  and  the 
one  guide  dog  on  the  program.  One  girl  read  from  the  braille  Bible.  Then, 
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while  the  quartette  sang  another  hymn,  I was  taken  up  to  the  altar  with  the 
feeling  that  I was  being  led  to  the  scaffold.  But  when  I got  there,  the 
lights  were  so  bright  and  warm  that  they  comforted  me  and  I felt  at  ease  as 
I do  on  the  stage  in  my  recitals.  I was  glad  not  to  have  that  microphone 
close  to  me  for  it  always  seemed  to  get  between  the  audience  and  me  whenever 
I spoke  on  the  radio.  The  camera  turned  on  me  and  Sever end  Kraus  gave  me 
the  touch  signal  to  smile.  He  then  delivered  a sermon  by  means  of  the  sign 
language  used  by  the  deaf  while  T li^tly  held  my  hand  over  his  and  listened 
to  his  sermon.  The  unseen  announcer  read  the  sermon  aloud  for  the  benefit  of 
the  audience.  After  the  sermon.  Reverend  Kraus  interviewed  me,  asking  about 
my  school  work  and  hopes  for  future  work.  In  our  talk,  we  told  of  the  things 
the  handicapped  can  do  if  given  the  opportunity. 

I am  grateful  to  say  that  my  voice  carried  over  the  microphone  perfectly 
so  that  those  who  listened  were  able  to  tell  me  what  I had  said,  I have  often 
been  told  that  a deaf  person  cannot  speak  on  the  radio,  so  was  glad  to  prove 
this  not  to  be  true.  The  picture  came  so  clear  that  a friend  said  I seemed  to 
walk  into  her  living  room  and  she  wanted  to  reach  out  and  talk  to  me  on  my 
hand.  I love  television,  I think  it  will  give  many  talented  handicapped  people 
a chance  to  exhibit  their  abilities  without  arousing  too  much  unwanted  pity. 

In  television,  the  ceimera  is  focused  on  the  abilities  and  omits  the  inabilities. 
That's  what  we  need. 

I enjoyed  the  magazine  this  month  as  always.  Good  luck  in  your  travels  and 
work  this  winter.  All  of  us  appreciate  the  work  you  are  doing. 

Cordially  yours, 

Geraldine  Lawhorn 
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Quito,  Ecuador 
September  3,  19^9 


Dear  Ivlr.  Devine; 

Eeceived  your  kind  letter  dated  August  2k,  of  S3raipathy  and  condolence  for 
the  recent  catastrophe  which  has  befallen  my  country. 

I want  to  thank  you  personally  for  the  dollar  that  you  sent  to  me;  it  means 
more  than  I can  express  in  words.  I will  give  it  to  an  Ecuadorian  blind 
man  in  your  name. 

Your  letter  brought  back  to  my  mind  a great  poem  by  Harry  Kemp  that  might 
apply  to  us  both: 


The  Spring  blew  trumpets  of  color; 

Her  green  sang  in  my  bra in- - 
I heard  a blind  man  groping 
"Tap-tap"  with  his  cane. 

I pitied  him  in  his  blindness; 

But  can  I boast,  "I  see"? 

Perhaps  there  wallis  a spirit 
Close  by,  who  pities  me. 

A spirit  who  hears  me  tapping 
The  five-sensed  cane  of  mind 
Amid  such  unguessed  glories  — 

That  I am  worse  than  blind. 


Very  sincerely. 


(Signed)  Galo  Plaza 

President  of  Ecuador 
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Excerpt  from  letter  from  Mr.  Biirnie  Devine,  about  the  preceding  letter: 

"Here  is  how  it  happened.  I read  about  him  in  the  Header’s  Digest.  I 
think  in  the  July  number.  He  went  to  the  University  of  California  and  was 
a football  star.  Later  he  roamed  all  over  the  country.  Had  to  sell  his 
overcoat  in  New  York  for  food.  Also  sold  apples  on  the  street.  I liked 
him.  When  I heard  about  the  earthquake  in  Ecuador,  I naturally  wanted  to 
help.  And  at  the  psychological  moment,  a friend  came  and  got  a couple  of 
birdhouses,  and  I sent  him  the  dollar.  I did  not  know  his  address  but  I 
sent  the  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Whitman,  secretary  of  the  National  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  asked  him  to  forward  it.  He  did.  And  I was  so  sur- 
prised when  Galo  wrote.  Imagine  a big  shot  like  him  thanking  a blind  man  for 
a dollar.  Just  to  show  him  I got  a heart,  I sent  him  a birdhouse." 

"It  just  occurred  to  me.  Think  I will  call  the  birdhouses  'Seeds  of  Friend- 
ship.' I give  a birdhouse  and  plant  the  seed  of  friendship  in  your  heart. 
What  do  you  think?" 


Mr.  Robert  C.  Jones,  1^1-26  Osage  Street,  Denver,  Colorado,  has  won  one  of 
the  battery  chargers  in  the  Telex  letter  writing  contest.  Mr.  Jones  is 
blind  and  quite  hard  of  hearing. 


One  of  our  readers  in  India  would  like  to  receive  any  standard  American  or 
British  works  of  poetry,  history  or  adventure  in  braille.  Her  address  is: 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Evans,  6 Standage  Road,  Frasertown,  Bangalore,  West  India. 
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PROPHETS  AND  PROPHECIES 


Michael  E.  Sims 

Since  the  last  presidential  election  this  land  of  the  Democratic  seems  to  be 
somewhat  overstocked  with  sli^tly  shopworn  prophets.  If  they  have  honors  anywhere 
it  must  be  in  Moscow  behind  that  famed  Iron  Curtain.  Prophecy  means  the  prediction 
of  something  to  take  place  in  the  future  and  was  coinmon  ajnong  most  people  in  the 
early  history  of  the  world.  From  the  oracles  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks  and 
Romans,  through  Bible  times  and  the  Middle  Ages,  down  to  our  own  day,  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  persons  who  claimed  the  ability  to  pierce  the  veil  of  obscurity 
that  hangs  over  the  future.  Indeed,  the  pages  of  histoiy  afford  a rich  store  of 
prophetic  utterances  and  time  has  fulfilled  many  of  their  predictions.  Examination 
of  these  prophecies  reveals  the  curious  fact  that  they  are  similar  in  many  respects. 
All  appear  to  agree  the  world  must  first  experience  a period  of  tremendous  travail 
before  finally  emerging  into  a Golden  Age  of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood.  Whether 
or  not  the  present  world-wide  unrest  is  a prelude  to  this  time  of  great  trouble 
which  precedes  the  new  era  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  As  Alexander  Pope  so  aptly  put 
it; 

"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest.” 

As  the  space  available  makes  a full  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  impossible 
herein,  my  pur-pose  is  only  to  point  out  a few  of  the  more  ^Inusual  examples  of  ful- 
filled prophecy,  mentioned  in  history.  The  story  of  St.  Odile,  patron  saint  of 
Alsace,  is  of  particular  interest  because  she  was  blind  from  birth  and  her  father 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her  for  that  reason.  Born  in  657  A.D.  the  in- 
fant was  turned  over  to  the  nuns  to  rear  and  many  years  later  her  sight  was  mira- 
culously given  her  by  a bishop  of  Eatisbon,  who  named  her  Odile,  meaning  Daughter 
of  Light.  Among  many  other  things  she  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  world  wars, 
the  union  of  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  and  that  the  city  of  Peiris  would  escape 
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damage  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  France  in  19^0.  This  actually  happened  when 
Paris  was  declared  an  open  city  at  the  last  moment. 

Mother  Shipton  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  English  prophetess  who  was  born 
near  Knaresborough,  Yorkshire,  in  July  l488.  Baptized  as  Ursula  Southeil,  she 
lived  to  be  over  seventy  years  of  age,  but  it  was  not  until  l64l  that  a pamphlet 
appeared  containing  some  of  the  predictions  attributed  to  her,  a few  examples  of 
which  follow: 

"Carriages  without  horses  shall  go 
And  accidents  fill  the  world  with  woe. 

Around  the  earth  thoughts  shall  fly 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Through  hills  man  shall  ride 
And  no  horse  be  at  his  side. 

Under  water  men  shall  walk. 

Shall  ride,  shall  sleep,  shall  talk. 

In  the  air  men  shall  be  seen. 

In  white,  in  black,  in  green. 

Iron  in  the  water  shall  float 
As  easily  as  a wooden  boat." 

The  introduction  of  tobacco  and  potatoes  into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
set  down  as  follows: 

"Over  a wild  and  stormy  sea 
Shall  a noble  sail. 

Who  to  find,  will  not  fail, 

A new  and  fair  coTintree. 
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From  whence  he  will  bring 

A herb  and  a root 

That  all  men  shall  suit. 

And  please  both  the  ploughman  and  king. 

And  let  them  take  no  more  than  measure; 

Both  shall  have  the  even  pleasure, 

In  the  belly  and  the  brain." 

Wars  and  world  conditions  were  also  mentioned  as  -- 

"Three  times  three  shall  lovely  France 
Be  led  to  dance  a bloody  dance. 

Before  her  people  shall  be  free 
Three  tyrant  rulers  shall  she  see; 

Three  times  the  people  rule  alone. 

Three  times  the  people’s  hope  is  gone; 

Three  rulers  in  succession  see, 

Each  spring  from  a different  dynasty. 

Then  shall  the  worsen  fight  be  done, 

England  and  France  shall  be  as  one." 

Many  poets  of  the  past  also  prophesied  in  verse.  Here  is  a good  example  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  I809-I892; 

"For  I dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be... 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations’  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm. 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro’  the  thunder-storm; 
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Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a fretful  realm  in  awe. 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slvunber,  lapt  in  xuiiversal  law." 

Another  example  is  the  poem,  "Prophecy  of  America"  by  Bishop  George  Berkeley 

(1684-1753): 


"There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age 
The  rise  of  empire  and  arts. 

The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay. 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  first  four  acts  already  past, 

A fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 
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A BILL  OF  DUTIES 


is  my  duty  as  a good  citizen: 

To  be  honest,  fair,  kind,  and  cooperative  with  people  everywhere. 
To  show  respect  for  those  in  authority  and  to  obey  cheerfully 
the  laws  of  our  land. 

To  keep  healthy  and  to  practice  safety  rules  at  all  times. 

To  respect  both  public  and  private  property. 

To  worship  God,  to  attend  my  church,  and  to  respect  the 
religious  beliefs  of  others. 

To  be  thrifty  in  the  use  of  time,  money,  and  materials. 

To  be  dependable  and  to  have  the  courage  to  do  what  is  right. 

To  do  my  best  to  get  a good  education. 

To  be  clean  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

To  be  loyal  to  my  coxintry, 

— Prepared  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Public  Schools 
(Renrinted  from  Student  Life.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


\ 


On  the  fifteenth  of  September  Dr.  Robert  B.  Iivin  retired  as 
executive  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  During 
his  years  as  head,  of  the  Foundation,  he  has  become  one  of  the  most 
admired  and  respected  persons  in  work  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world.  The  things  he  has  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  blind 
people  are  legion.  We  are  all  proud  to  have  worked  with  him  and  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

Naturally,  we  hated  to  have  him  leave  and  wondered  what  was  ahead. 

I am  sure  that  you  will  be  as  pleased  as  we  to  know  that  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett  has  been  appointed  as  the  new  executive  director,  and  assumed 
his  duties  on  the  day  of  Dr.  Irwin's  retirement.  Prior  to  coming  to 
the  Foundation,  he  was  executive  director  of  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind  and  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Executives  of  State 
Agencies.  Mr.  Barnett,  who  lost  his  sight  when  a young  boy,  attended 
the  Florida  School  for  the  Blind  and  later  graduated  with  high  honors 
from  Stetson  University.  His  likeable  personality  and  quick  keen 
mind  have  already  endeared  him  to  the  staff.  We  feel  that  under  his 
leadership  the  work  of  the  Foundation  will  continue  to  bring  a better 
way  of  life  to  blind  people.  We  know  that  as  the  blind  people  of  oior 
comtry  get  to  know  him,  they  are  going  to  like  him  and  feel  the  same 
great  confidence  in  him  that  we  do. 

The  members  of  this  department  spent  most  of  the  month  of  September 
doing  office  work  and  making  plans  for  fall  and  winter.  Miss  Dinsmore 
and  I will  be  traveling  quite  a lot  and  hope  that  there  will  be  oppor- 
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tunities  for  us  to  meet  many  of  you  whom  we  have  only  known  through 
correspondence.  It  is  always  a pleasure  to  have  such  vielts.  For 
example,  while  attending  the  A.  A.  W,  B.  meeting  in  Boston,  this  past 
summer,  we  had  a delightful  visit  with  Chester  Eoherts.  We  only  wish 
it  were  possible  to  know  each  of  you  in  that  way  but  we  are  glad  that 
we  can  be  friends  through  letters  until  such  chances  come  for  meeting. 

Our  editor  tells  me  that  he  does  not  have  much  of  your  writing 
ahead  for  Touch  and  Go.  We  know  that  you  have  many  things  of  interest 
to  pass  on  to  the  readers  and  hope  that  you  will  send  in  your  contribu 
tions.  It  is  your  writing  that  makes  the  magazine  worth  while  and 
interesting. 

Enjoy  these  lovely  fall  days  as  we  are. 

— Dorothy  Bryan 


ELECTEIC  SWEEPEE  DEYING 

I wear  a magnetic  tjrpe  hearing  aid.  It  is  the  best  that  I have 
ever  worn,  and  that  total  is  foiir.  This  little  instrument  has  no  equal 
when  it  comes  to  tone  and  standing  up. 

My  wife  knocked  it  off  a chair  into  a bathtub  of  hot  water;  she 
fished  it  out,  called  the  office,  and  inquired  as  to  what  to  do  with  it. 
The  instructions  were:  "Hook  up  your  electric  sweeper  and  dry  it  out," 
and  she  did.  It  still  continues  to  work  as  well  as  it  ever  did. 

—C.B. 
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PATHWAYS  TO  HAPPINESS 


Richard  Kinney 

Everyone  wants  to  be  happy,  and  almost  everyone  knows  exactly  what 
everyone  else  should  do  to  become  so,  Popeye  advocates  the  eating  of  spin- 
ach. Dale  Carnegie  advises  us  to  win  friends  and  influence  people.  King 
Solomon,  were  he  living  today,  would  probably  urge  us  to  go  forth  and  ac- 
quire a few  new  helpmates.  "The  more  the  marriederl"  he  would  probably 
add,  with  a royal  chuckle.  Who  is  right? 

The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  none  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
has  the  right  prescription  for  everybody — for  the  simple  reason  that  differ- 
ent people  need  and  desire  different  things.  Walt  Whitman,  for  instance, 
liked  crowds.  ’’Just  put  me  in  a crowd  of  good  old  human  beings,"  he  said 
in  effect,  "and  I’ll  show  you  a happy  Whitman."  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  on  the 
other  hand,  preferred  solitude.  "Goodbye,  proud  world,"  he  used  to  remark. 
"I'm  going  home  I" — and  head  joyfully  off  for  a stroll  in  the  tall  timber. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  ask  a very  pertinent  question:  Would  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  have  been  a happier  man  if  his  friends  had  continually  im- 
portuned him  to  get  out  and  meet  more  people?  Or  would  Walt  Whitman  have 
got  more  satisfaction  out  of  life  if  his  friends  had  persistently  urged 
him  to  spend  more  time  by  himself?  Probably  not.  Both  of  these  great  men 
knew  what  they  wanted,  and  fortunately  for  us,  as  well  as  themselves,  they 
largely  succeeded  in  getting  it. 

Of  course,  you  and  I are  neither  Whitmans  nor  Emersons,  but  in  our  own 
small  way  we  tend  to  follow  one  or  the  other  of  these  thinkers . Some  of  us 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  conversing  with  friends  and  acquaintances,  meet- 
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ing  people  face  to  face.  Others  of  us  prefer  a good  book,  a stimulating 
letter,  or  a day  spent  quietly  at  home,  to  any  amount  of  shoulder  rubbing. 
And  the  point  is  that  it  ill  befits  either  group  to  adopt  a superior  or 
preaching  attitude  towards  the  other.  After  all,  if  Walt  Whitman  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  couldn't  agree  on  what  is  really  "the  good  life,"  who  are  we 
to  set  ourselves  up  as  authorities. 

So  let’s  allow  the  other  fellow  to  select  his  own  best  pathway  to 
happiness,  and  insist  on  the  seune  privileges  for  ourselves.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  important  thing  is  not  which  broad  highway  we  choose  to  follow, 
but  how  well  we  travel  that  road  we  have  chosen. 


Orris  Benson,  who  has  been  deaf-blind  since  he  was  three  years  old, 
has  been  given  an  award  for  outstanding  service  to  the  deaf-blind.  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklsoi,  where  he  works,  presents  this 
award  annually  to  one  of  its  employees.  The  presentation  was  made  on 
August  l8  at  a dinner  for  the  deaf-blind  at  the  House  of  Chan,  a Chinese 
restaurant.  Mr.  Benson  has  taken  pains  to  welcome  newly  arrived  deaf-blind 
workers,  guide  them  around  the  Home,  lend  a "listening  hand,"  advise  them 
on  personal  problems  and  do  all  he  could  to  make  them  feel  at  home  and  act 
normally . 


Mrs.  F.  F.  Russell,  263h  N.  Murray  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  who 
is  deaf-blind,  would  like  to  correspond  with  persons  in  foreign  countries. 
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THE  ANIMAL  SCHOOL 


Once  upon  a time  the  animals  decided  they  must  do  something  heroic  to  meet 
the  problems  of  "a  new  world."  So  they  organized  a school. 

They  adopted  an  activity  curriculum  consisting  of  running,  climbing, 
swimming  and  flying.  To  make  it  easier  to  administer  the  curriculum,  all 
the  animals  took  all  the  subjects. 

The  duck  was  excellent  in  swimming;  in  fact,  better  than  his  instructor, 
but  he  made  only  passing  grades  in  flying  and  was  very  poor  in  running.  Since 
he  was  slow  in  running,  he  had  to  stay  after  school  and  also  drop  swimming  in 
order  to  practice  running.  This  was  kept  up  until  his  webbed  feet  were  badly 
worn  and  he  was  only  average  in  swimming.  But  average  was  acceptable  in  school, 
so  nobody  worried  about  that,  except  the  duck. 

The  rabbit  started  at  the  top  of  the  class  in  running,  but  had  a nervous 
breakdown  because  of  so  much  make-up  work  in  swimming. 

The  squirrel  was  excellent  in  climbing,  until  he  developed  frustration  in 
the  flying  class,  where  his  teacher  made  him  start  from  the  ground  up  instead 
of  from  the  treetop  down.  He  also  developed  "Charley  horses"  from  over-exer- 
tion and  then  got  "C"  in  climbing  and  "D"  in  running. 

The  eagle  was  a problem  child,  and  was  disciplined  severely.  In  the 
climbing  class  he  beat  all  the  others  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  insisted  on 
using  his  own  way  to  get  there. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  an  abnormal  eel  that  could  swim  exceedingly  well, 
and  also  run,  climb,  and  fly  a little,  had  the  highest  average,  and  was  vale- 
dictorian. 

The  prairie  dogs  stayed  out  of  school  and  fought  the  tax  levy  because  the 

administration  would  not  add  digging  and  burrowing  to  the  curriculum.  They 

apprenticed  their  child  to  a badger,  and  later  joined  the  groundhogs  and  gophers 

to  start  a successful  private  school.  — Author  Unknown 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  HEARING  AIDS 


A person  in  need  of  a hearing  aid  has  a special  problem,  for  he  is  the  one 
who  can  best  decide  which  instrument  gives  him  the  greatest  benefit.  Hearing  aids 
cannot  at  present  be  fitted  to  individual  hearing  losses  with  the  same  exactness 
as  eyeglasses  can  be  fitted  to  the  refractive  imperfections  of  the  eye.  A loss 
in  hearing  may  occur  either  because  the  auditory  nerve  has  become  insensitive,  or 
because  the  conducting  path  leading  from  the  outside  ear  to  the  inner  ear  has 
become  inefficient.  Each  of  these  conditions  produces  a hearing  loss  which  be- 
haves in  a different  manner.  Loss  of  hearing  is  often  due  to  a combination  of 
these  causes  in  various  proportions;  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  proportions. 
Therefore,  the  effectiveness  of  a hearing  aid  with  known  physical  characteristics 
can  be  predicted  only  in  a general  way.  It  is  up  to  the  user  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  of  his  own  hearing  aid,  if  he  wishes  to  be  well  fitted. 

Because  a hearing  aid  is  worn  on  only  one  ear,  directions  from  which  sounds 
come  cannot  be  told.  This  increases  difficulties  with  other  noises,  since  the 
listener  cannot  restrict  his  attention  to  sounds  from  a particular  direction. 

Tone  controls  which  are  intended  to  reduce  background  noise  usually  result  in 
reducing  the  amplification  for  sounds  of  lower  frequencies.  Since  some  speech 
sounds  have  characteristic  frequencies  in  this  range,  the  tone  control  may  affect 
the  ease  with  which  speech  sounds  are  heard. 

A hearing  aid  cannot  discriminate  between  pleasant  and  unpleasant  soxmds. 

The  screeching  of  a hinge  and  the  scraping  of  a fingernail  occupy  the  same  fre- 
quency region  as  do  the  consonant  sounds  necessary  for  the  recognition  of  words . 
Moreover,  what  may  be  called  the  "annoyance  factor"  of  sounds  is  greater  at  higher 
frequencies.  A person  who  has  for  years  suffered  a progressive  loss  of  high-fre- 
quency hearing  is  therefore  likely  to  find  his  first  experience  with  a hearing 
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aid  somewhat  dismaying.  Although  it  enables  him  to  comprehend  speech,  he  will 
also  rediscover  the  squeaks  and  clatter  previously  screened  from  him  by  his  dim- 
inished hearing.  Almost  any  one  inured  to  the  semi-silence  of  hearing  loss  may 
require  some  time  to  become  readapted  to  loud  sounds.  Sensitive  individuals  may 
need  several  months  or  more  to  become  accustomed  to  fuller  hearing.  The  world  of 
sound  is  not  made  up  only  of  speech  and  music --it  includes  vacuum  cleaners,  crying 
babies,  foghorns  and  cement  mixers.  Eventually  the  ease  of  understanding  speech 
will  overcome  the  nervous  tension  produced  by  noise,  and  the  user  of  a hearing  aid 
will  find  that  he  prefers  the  amplification  to  the  subdued  but  unclear  sounds  of 
his  unaided  hearing. 

A hearing  aid  is  somewhat  different  from  other  devices  which  a person  may  use 
in  his  daily  life,  and  a small  amount  of  special  care  in  handling  it  may  pay  con- 
siderable dividends  in  increased  usefulness  and  better  performance.  The  sensitive 
crystal  element  in  the  microphone  and  in  some  earphones  is  injured  by  exposure  to 
hi^  temperatures.  Temperatures  above  120OF  will  ruin  it  permanently.  Such  tem- 
peratures may  be  produced  locally  if  the  aid  is  left  lying  in  the  sun,  in  a closed 
parked  car,  or  too  near  a radiator.  The  aluminum  foil  on  the  microphone  is  a basic 
part  of  it;  the  foil  should  not  be  pressed  or  scratched,  or  the  quality  of  the 
transmitter  sound  may  suffer. 

In  warm,  humid  climates  a hearing  aid  may  "pass  out"  temporarily  on  a parti- 
cularly damp  day.  The  microphone  and  earphone  are  hermetically  sealed,  but  the 
seal  may  not  remain  perfect,  and  occasionally  a loss  in  sensitivity  is  just  due  to 
moisture  condensing  on  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  amplifier  parts,  between  the 
wiring.  A hearing  aid  may  be  dried  out  by  placing  it  overnight  in  a mechanical 
refrigerator  (not  one  cooled  by  ice)  providing  it  is  not  exposed  to  moist  air 
before  it  returns  to  room  temperature. 

--Letter  Circular  of  U.S.  Department  of  Standards 
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WORDS 


I like  to  think  that  each  day  is  a string 
And  every  vord  one  precious  little  stone. 

I bar  the  hurtful  words  that  have  a sting 
Because  such  words  I do  not  care  to  own. 

I only  string  the  words  upon  each  day 

That  lift  another’s  cross  and  stir  a smile; 

I try  to  choose  kind  words  along  the  way', 

Whether  I travel  far,  or  Just  a mile. 

I like  to  say  warm  words  I like  myself- - 
The  ones  that  help  me  love  my  fellowmen; 

All  other  brands  I place  upon  the  shelf 
Where  they  can  never  hurt  a heart  again. 

0 Lord,  please  give  me  strength  to  choose  with  care 
The  kind  of  necklace  that  I'd  like  to  wear. 

--Hazel  Fuller 
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UNDER  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES 


Fannie  Ruth  Brown 

You  who  are  of  my  class,  the  blind  and  deaf-blind;  are  you  allowing 
yourselves  to  be  crushed  under  the  circumstances?  (Circumstances  are 
defined  by  the  dictionary  as  existing  conditions  or  state  of  affairs.) 
Your  place  is  on  top  of  them. 

Some  people  we  know  seem  to  be  defeated  and  beaten  by  the  trials 
and  problems  which  life  presents,  while  others  seem  to  be  able  to  take 
them  all  in  their  stride.  Very  often  we  are  astonished  to  find  that 
the  most  cheerful  and  apparently  happy  persons  have  the  greatest  cause 
to  be  sorrowful;  bearing  silently  and  with  a smile  burdens  which  seem- 
ingly should  crush  their  very  hearts.  What  is  this  source  of  hidden 
power  to  rise  above  circumstances?  The  secret  is:  to  keep  a cheerful 
attitude  toward  life,  a bright  smile,  and  determination.  In  Christ 
we  can  find  strength  for  our  body  and  mind,  as  well  as  spiritual  strength 
to  surmount  every  difficulty. 

The  apostle  Paul  declared  that  there  is  a place  of  such  complete 
victory  over  conditions  and  circumstances  that  no  matter  how  dark  the 
sky  may  seem,  or  apparently  hopeless  the  situation,  they  may  all  be 
conquered,  through  Christ. 

Some  of  you  may  ask:  How  can  we  get  from  under  the  circumstances? 
This  is  the  secret:  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight  (the  word  si^t  here 
really  means  outward  appearances  or  conditions).  Look  not  to  the  perils 
of  the  road,  but  to  Christ  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith. 
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By  faith  we  can  be  in  all  things  more  than  a conqueror,  and  rise 
above  circtunstances . 

We  may  feel  lonely  at  times,  but  work  can  be  done  in  such  a state 
so  work  on.  When  you  fear  you  will  lose  your  way,  take  courage;  we 
must  learn  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  At  times  it  may  seem 
hard;  no  human  help  is  near  to  spur  you  on  toward  your  chosen  goal. 

We  must  work  with  our  minds  and  not  by  sight.  God  will  guide  our 
hands  and  our  feet,  and  He  will  guide  rightly.  Make  use  of  what  you 
have;  as  long  as  we  have  minds  with  which  to  think  we  are  not  useless. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience,  when  I became  totally  blind  as 
well  as  practically  deaf,  I learned  to  do  things  which  I had  believed 
that  it  was  Impossible  for  any  blind  person  to  do.  One  thing  is  true, 
God  will  provide  ways  and  means  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  we  do 
not  have.  Sometimes  the  harder  the  task  the  greater  the  success  and 
happiness . 

Ease  does  not  make  the  real  trustworthy  man.  Some  of  o\ir  most 
outstanding  heroes  were  physically  afflicted.  No  affliction  is  a 
handicap  unless  we  allow  it  to  be.  We  must  learn  to  endure  the  heird- 
ship;  by  so  doing,  we  will  be  able  to  attain  oiir  goal.  We  must  face 
the  facts  as  they  are,  take  hold  of  life  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
Should  we  sit  and  wait  to  be  told  what  to  do,  we  will  never  be  told 
to  do  great  things. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


They  were  discussing  the  North  American  Indian  in  a school  one  day 
when  the  teacher  asked  if  anyone  could  tell  what  the  leaders  of  the  tribes 
were  called. 

"Chiefs,"  answered  one  bright  little  girl. 

"Correct.  Now  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  the  women  are  called?" 

There  was  silence  for  some  time,  and  then  a small  boy  frantically 
waved  his  hand  for  recognition. 

"Well,  Frankie?"  said  the  teacher. 

"Mis-chiefs, " he  announced  promptly. 

--Daylight. 


Bill:  "Speaking  about  baseball,  I've  even  got  me  a baseball  dog." 
Jim;  "What  makes  you  call  him  a baseball  dog?" 

Bill;  "Because  he  wears  a mask,  catches  flies,  chases  fowls,  and 
beats  it  for  home  when  he  sees  the  catcher  coming." 


A email  boy  whose  father  had  died  was  being  questioned  by  a nosey 
friend  about  the  facts.  She  wanted  to  know  what  he  died  of,  when  he 
died,  how  old  he  was,  and  when  he  was  to  be  buried.  Finally  she  asked; 

"And  what  were  your  father's  last  words,  son?" 

"He  didn't  have  no  last  words,"  the  boy  replied.  "Mother  was  with 
him  to  the  very  end." 
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IT  CM  BE  DONE 


Somebody  said  that  it  couldn't  be  dgne, 

But  he  vith  a chuckle  replied: 

That  "maybe  it  couldn't,"  but  he  would  be  one 
Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he'd  tried. 

So  he  buckled  right  in  with  a trace  of  a grin 
On  his  face.  If  he  worried,  he  hid  it. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 
That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 


Somebody  scoffed:  "Oh,  you’ll  never  do  that — 

At  least  no  one  ever  has  done  it." 

But  he  took  off  his  coat  and  he  took  off  his  hat. 
And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he'd  begun  it. 
With  a lift  of  his  chin  and  a bit  of  a grin. 
Without  any  doubting  or  quiddit. 

He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 
That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 


There  are  thousands  who'll  tell  you  it  cannot  be  done. 
There  are  thousands  who  prophesy  failiire; 

There  are  thousands  to  point  out  to  you,  one  by  one. 
The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you. 

But  Just  buckle  in  with  a bit  of  a grin. 

Then  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it . 

Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing 
That  "cannot  be  done" — and  you'll  do  it. 


— Edgar  A.  Guest 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIEECTQR 


In  spite  of  the  extreme  heat  the  summer  has  flown.  Now  it  is  time  for 
the  first  fall  issue  of  Touch  and  Go  and  there  are  many  things  you  will  he 
interested  to  hear. 

You  may  recall  that  in  June  I was  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Western 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  in  Denver.  It  was  a splendid  one  and  when  I tell 
you  some  of  the  things  being  planned  for  work  with  the  deaf-blind,  you  will  see 
why  I was  so  pleased.  There  is  a standing  committee  on  the  deaf-blind  made  up 
of  home  teachers  from  each  of  the  Western  states.  This  committee  studies  needs 
and  recommends  certain  things  to  the  conference.  Some  of  you  may  know  that  at 
the  meeting  before  this  one,  they  decided  to  hold  a contest  and  offer  a prize 
to  the  deaf-blind  person  sending  in  the  most  interesting  game  for  the  deaf-blind. 
This  was  brought  to  your  attention  through  a notice  in  one  of  your  magazines. 

This  time  they  are  having  another  contest  and  since  there  may  be  some  who  do  not 
read  all  the  magazines  for  the  deaf-blind,  they  are  asking  each  publication  to 
run  a notice  about  it.  There  will  be  a prize  of  for  the  best  suggestion 

for  a good  outdoor  activity  in  which  the  deaf-blind  can  engage.  Entries  are  to 
be  sent  to  Miss  Frances  Virgin.  3313  Cabrillo  Street.  San  Francisco  21,  California. 

This  committee  is  also  working  on  material  for  a Handbook  on  Communication 
Methods  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  When  it  is  ready,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  will  have  it  printed.  There  is  a great  need  for  this  among  the  workers 
and  we  are  very  pleased  that  the  Western  Conference  is  making  such  a contribution. 

At  the  meeting  the  Denver  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  became  so  in- 
terested in  the  deaf-blind  that  it  offered  to  transcribe  material  into  braille 
for  any  deaf-blind  person  in  the  United  States.  If  you  ever  need  this  service. 
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write  to  Mrs.  Harry  Youngman,  300  E.  8th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado.  I know. 


of  course,  that  you  will  not  take  advantage  of  this  generosity  by  asking  for 
too  much  or  for  things  you  do  not  really  need.  The  Chapter  could  so  easily 
be  flooded  with  requests  that  it  would  soon  feel  it  would  have  to  withdraw 
its  offer. 

In  July  I went  to  Ypsilanti  to  participate  in  the  summer  school  work.  I 
was  not  only  with  the  workers  for  the  adult  blind  but  also  with  those  taking 
the  work  for  teaching  deaf-blind  children.  The  teachers  in  that  group  had 
already  made  plans  for  this  winter  but  by  next  year  will  be  ready  to  start 
work  for  the  deaf-blind. 

From  Ypsilanti  I went  to  Boston  to  attend  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  Convention.  It  was  good  to  see  old  friends  and  meet  new 
ones.  As  you  can  imagine,  I talked  little  but  work  for  the  deaf-blind.  Mr. 

George  Keane,  Service  Director  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  spoke  at 

% 

one  of  the  meetings  on  "The  Deaf-Blind  and  the  Workshop."  More  of  the  work- 
shops are  now  planning  their  programs  to  include  deaf-blind  employees.  Within 
the  last  few  months  we  have  arranged  training  for  supervisors  of  workshops 
from  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Michigan.  This  training  is  carried  out  by  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

You  will  note  that  the  Newscope  has  been  discontinued.  This  is  a result 
of  the  majority’s  wishes.  So  many  more  of  you  were  against  it  than  for  it. 
Miss  Goldthwaite' s article  in  this  issue  tells  you  of  the  Braille  Book  Beview. 
Its  December  issue  will  list  all  the  free  braille  magazines.  From  that  list 
you  can  choose  the  ones  you  like  for  news, 

A happy  fall  to  you  all.  Now  that  the  hot  weather  is  about  over  we 
hope  to  hear  more  from  you, 

--Dorothy  Bryan 
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NUISANCE 


Cecile  Stevenson 

He  was  sitting  in  the  swing  that  morning  when  I went  out  to  sweep  the 
front  porch. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a pair  of  big,  solemn  eyes.  They  seemed  to  say, 

"Now  don't  send  me  away.  I have  come  a long,  long  distance  and  I have  been 
sent  away  from  many  places,  but  I intend  to  stay  here."  I went  about  my  sweep- 
ing trying  to  ignore  him  but  I was  aware  that  he  was  watching  every  move  I made 
I reflected  silently  that  of  course  I would  not  send  him  away  by  just  turning 
him  out  on  the  street.  I would  do  something  more  human  than  that,  like  calling 
the  A.S.P.C.A.  Then  he  would  be  taken  away  and  properly  disposed  of. 

At  this  point  in  my  deliberations,  my  grandson,  aged  seven,  bounced  up  on 
the  porch.  "Where *d  you  get  that  fine  dog.  Gram?"  he  shouted,  just  as  though 
I had  rounded  up  the  dog  and  placed  him  in  the  swing  for  his,  my  grandson's, 
express  pleasure. 

"Fine  dog,"  I scoffed,  "the  last  thing  we  need  around  this  place  is  a 
bedraggled,  stray  puppy  dog.  He’s  probably  got  fleas,  too,"  I ended  in  final 
disapproval. 

My  grandson  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  in  the  swing  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  intruder.  I proceeded  with  my  work.  How  was  I to  imagine  that  a 
stray  dog  that  had  turned  up  from  nowhere  could  ever  be  anything  but  a nuisance 
After  some  time  my  grandson  spoke  slowly,  "Well,  Gram,  maybe  the  last  thing  we 
need  is  a dog,  but  the  dog  needs  us.  See,  he's  got  a broken  leg."  He  held 
up  the  limp  leg  gently  for  me  to  touch.  "Hmm,"  I observed,  noncommittally. 

I did  not  trust  myself  to  speak  again  until  I had  finished  sweeping  the 
last  step.  Then  my  voice  was  even  and  matter-of-fact,  "All  right.  Junior," 
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I said,  "when  yoior  daddy  gets  home,  you’d  better  take  the  dog  to  the  veterin- 
arian and  have  his  leg  put  in  splints." 

"Yippee'."  yelled  Junior,  exultantly. 

From  that  day.  Nuisance  became  a regular  member  of  our  household. 

Since  he  insisted  upon  sitting  in  the  best  upholstered  chair  in  the  house,  I 
insisted  that  he  sit  on  a newspaper.  And  as  he  kept  dragging  his  bones  all 
over  creation,  I made  certain  that  he  was  fed  on  the  back  porch  with  the 
kitchen  door  closed. 

A few  weeks  after  we  had  adopted  "Nuisance"  as  I called  him,  my  grandson 
and  I were  having  lunch  alone  together.  "It's  a funny  thing,"  Junior  remarked, 
thoughtfully,  "how  that  dog  figured  out  that  it ' s just  as  unhandy  not  to  see 
good  as  it  is  to  have  a busted  leg."  I paused  before  replying.  Frankly 
that  had  puzzled  me  a good  deal,  too. 

"Maybe  during  those  two  weeks  that  he  had  to  hobble  around,  he  got 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  me,"  I suggested.  I had  noticed  how  he  was 
always  getting  things  out  of  my  way.  Once  when  I had  been  about  to  sit  down 
in  a certain  chair,  the  dog  had  jumped  up  in  the  chair  and  pushed  Junior's 
roller  skates  to  the  floor.  They  wouldn't  have  been  very  comfortable  to 
sit  on.  He  was  always  pushing  things  out  of  chairs  that  I was  about  to  sit 
down  in.  Possibly  his  wits  had  been  sharpened  by  the  fact  that  I had  sat 
down  on  him  one  day. 

'"Nother  thing,  Gram,  I guess  he's  catching  on  you  don't  hear  so  good, 
either."  Junior  stopped  and  waited. 

"Possibly,"  I admitted,  reluctantly. 

"Notice  how  he  always  meets  you  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Gram,  an' 
if  it's  the  doorbell  that  rang  he  takes  hold  of  your  skirt,  and  yanks  you 
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toward  the  door,  an’  if  it’s  the  phone  he--'* 

"Yes,  yes,"  I interrupted,  "I  notice.  What  are  you  trying  to  do — heap 
coals  of  fire  on  my  head  "because  I wasn't  too  enthusiastic  about  haying  Nuisance 
in  the  beginning?" 

"Well,  not  exactly.  Gram,  but  you  got  to  admit  he's  pretty  useful  'round 
the  house  now.  An’  I don't  like  the  name  'Nuisance'  for  him  either.  Gram. 

Let's  call  him  'Jerry'  or  something,"  he  ended,  hopefully. 

"He  is  thoughtful --for  a dog,"  I conceded,  generously. 

"Hey,  Jerry  I Come  here,  Jerry*."  The  dog  came  leaping  from  the  sun 
porch.  "See,  Jerry,"  Jtinior  went  on,  "your  name's  Jerry  now,  Jerry- -do  you 
get  it?"  Jerry  was  wagging  his  tail  against  the  leg  of  my  chair.  "He's 
looking  awful  wise,"  Junior  explained  to  me.  "His  eyes  don't  look  so  big 
and  sad  any  more,  now  that  he  can  run  aroxmd  like  other  dogs,"  my  grandson 
volunteered  further . 

That  was  how  I had  known  that  first  day  how  Jerry  had  looked  at  me. 

Junior  had  said  he  had  big,  sad  eyes. 

If  any  question  remained  as  to  Jerry’s  usefuliuess,  it  was  entirely  dis- 
pelled the  following  day.  Our  next  door  neighbor,  I4rs.  Thompson,  came  dashing 
into  the  house  without  knocking.  Jerry  was  at  her  heels.  "Junior,"  she 
panted,  "Your  dog  saved  my  baby's  life.  I saw  the  whole  thing  from  an  up- 
stairs window  but  I couldn't  have  got  down  in  time,"  She  clutched  the  baby 
to  her  as  she  sank  exhausted  with  fright  into  a chair.  Junior  and  I came 
running  from  the  back  porch.  Now  our  guest  was  sobbing  hysterically. 

"What  happened?"  I asked,  trying  to  calm  her. 

"Well,"  she  began,  "I  put  Doris  in  her  stroller  out  in  the  front  yard 
while  I went  upstairs  to  make  the  beds.  She'd  never  gotten  out  of  the  stroller 
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by  herself,  but  I glanced  out  every  few  minutes  to  see  that  she  was  all  right. 
Then  before  my  very  eyes  I saw  her  get  out  of  the  stroller  and  toddle  toward 
the  street . The  next  instant  the  dog  was  at  her  side  and  had  grabbed  her 
overalls  in  his  mouth.  I don't  know  how  I got  down  the  stairs  and  to  the 
curbing  and  I don't  know  how  much  longer  the  dog  could  have  held  on,  but  I 
made  it,  thank  Heaven."  She  broke  down  again  at  the  recollection. 

Junior  was  very  silent  as  he  stroked  Jerry.  Then  he  said,  "Guess  we 
changed  his  name  just  in  time.  Gram." 

"I  call  my  dog  'Jerry'  now,"  he  explained  to  Mrs.  Thompson. 


A SUGGESTION  TO  HEAEING  AID  USERS 

To  those  wearing  the  small  type  hearing  aid,  using  an  A battery 
and  a B battery,  when  the  latter  is  removed  in  order  to  replace  the 
A battery,  I suggest  that  a piece  of  Scotch  tape  be  put  on  the  plus 
end  of  the  B battery  so  that  the  fingers  can  detect  the  slickness  of 
the  tape  and  know  immediately  that  their  battery  is  placed  properly 
in  the  set.  This  eliminates  sighted  help.  I hope  this  suggestion 
may  be  helpful  to  those  using  hearing  aids  of  this  type.  The  Telex 
Hearing  Aid  is  such  an  instrument.  I have  one. 

--Robert  C.  Jones 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 


From  a recent  report  by  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  work  of  the  twenty- 
six  libraries  which  serve  blind  readers  throughout  the  country,  we  learn  that 
10,435  readers  borrowed  312,757  embossed  volumes  over  a period  of  twelve  months. 
Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  library  service  know  that  the  Braille  Book 
Review,  a free  monthly  magazine,  is  the  main  source  of  information  regarding 
all  new  publications  for  blind  readers.  Now,  this  periodical  has  some  4,000 
subscribers  which,  by  the  way,  is  a healthy  circulation  for  a braille  magazine 
covering  a limited  field. 

The  question  inevitably  comes  to  mind,  how  do  the  remaining  6,435  readers 
who  do  not  read  the  Braille  Book  Review  select  their  reading  matter?  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  these  readers  are  even  within  telephoning  distance  of  their 
libraries.  The  only  way  in  which  the  great  majority  can  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  such  matters  is  to  subscribe  to  this  little  magazine  which  is  theirs 
for  the  asking. 

Mr . Howard  Liechty,  editor  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  has  made  an  appeal  for 
more  publicity  for  embossed  magazines.  So  I draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a list  of  the  free  magazines  for  the  blind  appears  in  every  December  issue 
of  the  Braille  Book  Review.  Every  January  issue  carries  a list  of  the  magazines 
for  which  there  is  a small  fee.  Every  January  and  June  issue  includes  a list 
of  the  libraries  for  the  blind  with  the  territory  served  by  each. 

Miss  Rowena  Morse,  editor  of  the  Home  Teacher,  in  writing  of  the  magazine 
field,  points  to  the  fact  that  as  there  are  comparatively  few  periodicals  for 
the  blind,  we  should  see  to  it  that  every  one  of  these  excels  in  its  appointed 
task.  We  all  say  "Amen"  to  this  sentiment.  Therefore,  if  any  of  our  readers 
have  ideas  on  the  subject,  please  swing  into  action  and  let  them  be  known.  Write 
to  the  editor  of  the  Braille  Book  Review.  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y.,  if  you  wish  to  become  a subscriber. 

--Lucy  Armistead  Goldthwaite,  Editor 
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RAISING  RABBITS  FOR  RROFIT 


Winthrop  Clark  Chapman 

I think  that  rabbit  husbandry  is  a very  profitable  and  interesting  busi- 
ness for  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind,  for  with  very  little  assistance  they 
can  raise  their  own  rabbits.  In  19^7,  after  we  bou^t  a two-acre  lot  for 
our  future  home  in  San  Gabriel,  California,  I started  my  rabbit  business 
with  a few  New  Zealand  white  rabbits,  a breed  we  chose  by  accident.  Some 
neighbors  took  care  of  them  for  me  until  we  got  settled  in  the  fall. 

That  year  I fed  them  alfalfa  and  rolled  barley,  and  gave  them  water. 

Now  I give  them  water  in  the  mornings  and  pellets  in  the  evenings;  but  on 
hot  summer  days  I give  them  alfalfa.  When  they  need  solid  salt  to  help 
fatten  their  young  more  quickly,  I provide  them  with  either  salt  discs  or 
pieces  of  block  salt.  Block  salt  is  cheaper  for  me  to  buy  than  disc  salt. 

I use  a hammer,  a large  heavy  chisel  and  a hatchet  to  break  the  block  salt 
into  pieces  to  be  divided  among  the  pets.  I wash  and  scrub  their  water 
bowls  weekly  from  early  spring  until  late  fall.  Between  Christmas  and 
Easter  they  are  washed  less  frequently.  In  washing  these  bowls,  I use  a 
rag  and  some  "Chore  Girl"  (a  patented  article  for  scrubbing)  in  a laundry 
tub  of  water. 

On  a card  for  each  rabbit's  hutch  I mark  in  braille  the  months  and 
dates  for  breeding  and  kindling.  I keep  the  same  report  in  my  braille  note- 
book, in  case  the  cards  might  be  lost  or  become  faded  by  the  weather  outdoors. 

I had  no  special  experience  in  rabbit  raising,  but  I soon  learned  that 
people  feed  them  differently.  We  visited  the  state  experimental  farm  to 
learn  the  best  way  to  feed  them  and  to  get  pamphlets  which  were  helpful. 
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We  copied  in  braille  the  directions  for  feeding  them,  and  I learned  that  I 
should  give  them  feed  only  in  the  evenings. 

Besides  rabbit  husbandry,  I enjoy  spending  my  leisure  in  doing  other 
things.  I make  my  own  feeders  from  wood  and  tin  cans  we  have  saved.  I 
nail  wide  strips  of  tin  on  the  edge  of  an  ei^t-inch  sqimre  of  board  with 
two-inch  walls  to  keep  the  rabbits  from  chewing  the  wood.  In  the  center  of 
the  board  I make  a cone  out  of  a tin  can  and  nail  it  securely.  Over  it  I 
nail  a tall  tin  can,  after  removing  the  ends,  with  long  nails  which  I bend  to 
hold  the  can  about  an  inch  from  the  board.  On  the  bottom  of  the  feeder,  I 
pound  two  heavy-headed  nails,  so  that  the  creatures  cannot  tip  it  over. 

Already  I have  fifty  feeders,  but  I intend  to  make  fifty  more  for 
another  rabbitry.  When  part  of  a sheet  of  old  tin  is  sharp  and  rou^,  I 
hem  it  with  pliers  and  a hammer  to  make  it  safe  for  my  hands  and  for  the 
rabbits,  but  I have  to  use  work  gloves  to  protect  my  calloused  hands  from 
rust,  cuts  and  infection.  I also  help  my  father  to  build  hutches  for  my 
new  rabbitry. 

While  keeping  my  animals  in  old  hutches,  I have  to  watch  them  daily  to 
see  if  any  part  of  a hutch  is  falling  apart  or  is  torn  from  too  much  use; 
but  if  that  happens  unexpectedly,  I have  to  repair  it  to  save  the  animals’ 
lives.  In  the  summer  I sprinkle  the  hutches  with  a hose  to  cool  the  pets 
off,  and  cover  the  sides  of  the  hutches  with  old  sacks  or  cloth  to  keep  out 
the  hot  sunshine,  the  rain  and  the  wind.  For  the  new  rabbitry  I am  intend- 
ing to  have  canvas  curtains  made;  and  to  install  a sprinkling  system  over 
the  aluminum  roofs  to  provide  artificial  rain  to  keep  my  pets  cool  in  summer. 
There  will  be  a feed  room  between  the  two  rabbitries. 
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duo  qsod  od  ddolo  10  sdojzr  tlo  dJiv  sOdodiid  odd  lo  aeMs  odd  lovoo  Mus  ^llo 
"baedni  csb  I ^id-idde-s  w^n.  odd  ao'H  .baiv  odd  ‘bae  dt»a  odd  ^oaidausjz  dod  odd 
1V/0  aedeXB  saJ'i^taiiqa  a LL&dzai  od  hae  loban  zzaizdauz'.  aavoBO  ovzA  ad  grrV 
liinuiu/e  di  Xooo  zdeq  xm  qo&ri  od  ain't  liitt)iJiid&  ©Jblvoiq  od  alooi  munhAulR  odd 

^BOlTdiddax  ovd  odd  as'avded  ®ooi  fioal  e hd  Hiw  eieriT 


WHAT  IS  A BOY? 


After  a male  baby  has  grown  out  of  long  clothes  and  triangles  and  has  ac- 
quired pants,  freckles,  and  so  much  dirt  that  relatives  do  not  dare  kiss  it  be- 
tween meals,  it  becomes  a Boy,  A Boy  is  nature’s  answer  to  that  false  belief 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perpetual  motion.  A Boy  can  swim  like  a fish, 
run  like  a deer,  climb  like  a squirrel,  balk  like  a mule,  bellow  like  a bull, 
eat  like  a pig,  or  act  like  a jackass,  according  to  climatic  conditions. 

He  is  a piece  of  skin  stretched  over  an  appetite — a noise  covered  with 
smudges.  He  is  called  a tornado  because  he  comes  at  the  most  unexpected 
times,  hits  the  most  unexpected  places,  and  leaves  everything  a wreck  behind 
him.  He  is  a growing  animal  of  superlative  promise,  to  be  fed,  watered,  and 
kept  warm;  a joy  forever,  a periodic  nuisance,  the  problem  of  our  times,  the 
hope  of  a nation.  Every  Boy  born  is  evidence  that  God  is  not  yet  discouraged 
with  man. 

Were  it  not  for  Boys,  the  newspapers  would  go  \inread  and  a thousand  picture 
shows  would  go  bankrupt.  Boys  are  useful  in  running  errands.  A Boy  can  easily 
do  the  family  errands  with  the  aid  of  five  or  six  adults.  The  zest  with  which 
a Boy  does  an  errand  is  equaled  only  by  the  speed  of  a turtle  on  a July  day. 

The  Boy  is  a natural  spectator.  He  watches  parades,  fires,  fi^ts,  ball  games, 
automobiles,  boats,  and  airplanes  with  eqiml  fervor,  but  not  the  clock.  The 
man  who  invents  a clock  that  will  stand  on  its  head  and  sing  a song  when  it 
strikes  will  win  the  undying  gratitude  of  millions  of  families  whose  Boys  are 
forever  coming  to  dinner  at  supper  time. 

Boys  faithfully  imitate  their  dads  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  teach  them 
good  manners,  A Boy,  if  not  washed  too  often  and  if  kept  in  a cool,  quiet  place 
after  each  accident,  will  survive  broken  bones,  hornets,  swimming  holes,  fi^ts, 
and  nine  helpings  of  pie, 

--Botarian  Magazine 
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XI 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A worried -looking  man  in  a florist  shop  asked  for  three  potted  geraniums, 
"I'm  sorry/'  said  the  clerk.  "We're  out  of  geraniums  just  now,  but  we 
have  some  nice  potted  chrysanthemxims . " 

"No,  they  won’t  do,"  replied  the  man.  "I  promised  my  wife  I'd  water 
her  geraniums  while  she  was  away," 


Jones:  "How  do  you  spend  your  income?" 

Johnson;  "About  30  per  cent  for  rent,  30  per  cent  for  clothing,  40  per 
cent  for  food,  and  20  per  cent  for  amusement." 

Jones:  "But  that  adds  up  to  120  per  cent  I" 

Johnson:  "Don't  I know  it'." 


Stern  father:  "Say,  young  man,  it's  past  midni^t.  Do  you  think  you 
can  stay  here  all  night?" 

"Gosh'."  exclaimed  the  innocent  young  suitor,  "I'll  have  to  telephone 
mother  first," 


Best  Man  (seeking  bridegroom  after  the  ceremony):  "Where's  Angus?" 
Guest;  "He's  back  of  the  car  trying  on  the  old  shoes  I" 

--St.  Louis  Dally  Record 
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FAITH  IN  A MODEEN  WOELD 


Faith  is  an  old-fashioned  word — carrying  with  it  an  overtone  of  religion, 
hut  there  is  probably  more  faith  today  in  our  dealings  with  others  than  there 
ever  has  been.  When  you  push  the  switch  of  an  electric  li^t  you  demonstrate 
your  faith  in  the  power  company  that  supplies  you  with  your  electricity,  for  you 
have  no  doubt  that  the  light  will  come  on  when  you  push  the  button.  If  it  doesn't 
light  you  don't  mutter  to  yourself  that  the  dirty  bums  at  the  electric  company 
haven't  supplied  you  with  your  electricity.  You  Just  figure  that  you  need  an 
electric  li^t  bulb- -because  you  know  that  the  electricity  is  there.  When  you 
pull  up  the  gas  pump  in  a filling  station  you  know  that  the  service  attendant  is 
going  to  put  gasoline  in  your  tank  and  not  water.  You  don't  actually  know,  but 
you  have  faith  in  his  doing  what  is  right. 

You  leave  your  money  in  the  hands  of  a bank.  You  don’t  know  any  of  the  people 
who  work  in  the  bank, but  you  have  faith  in  their  integrity  and  don’t  have  the 
slightest  doubt  that  yourmoney  will  be  there  for  you  when  you  want  to  draw  it  out. 

You  buy  a ticket  to  travel  on  a plane  or  train  or  bus  and  when  you  g"t  on  it 
you  have  faith  that  the  man  or  men  who  are  taking  you  to  your  destination  will 
take  you  there  and  not  leave  you  halfway  to  make  the  rest  of  the  trip  in  the  best 
way  that  you  are  able.  You  pay  for  insurance  which  in  many  cases  will  not  come 
due  until  you  are  dead,  but  you  have  enough  faith  in  the  Insurance  companies  to 
use  that  method  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  your  loved  ones.  You  drop  a letter 
in  a mailbox  and  forget  about  it,  not  doubting  in  the  least  that  it  will  speedily 
arrive  at  its  destination.  Our  entire  business  structure  is  founded  on  credit. 

With  all  these  manifestations  of  trust  in  our  fellowmen,  the  human  race  must 
be  a pretty  good  bunch  after  all.  We've  often  suspected  as  much. 

Ee printed  from  the  January -February,  19^9  issue  of  The  Kalends,  Waverly  Press, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


Knowing  that  this  is  to  be  the  last  issue  of  Touch  and  Go  until  fall 
makes  me  feel  as  If  summer  had  already  come. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  year,  we  have  had  letters  from  readers  say- 
ing that  they  feel  they  can  read  enough  news  in  other  magazines  and  that  they 
would  like  us  to  omit  it  in  this  one,  giving  the  space  to  other  things.  How- 
ever, others  have  liked  it  very  much  and  no  change  has  been  made.  Before 
fall  we  would  like  you  to  let  us  know  how  you  now  feel  about  the  Newscope. 

If  enough  of  you  say  that  you  no  longer  want  it,  we  shall  plan  to  use  the 
space  for  other  material  in  the  fall.  We  shall  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
about  this  promptly  so  that  we  can  begin  to  plan  for  changes  if  we  are  to 
make  them. 

Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  printing  more  and  more  articles, 
stories  and  poems  by  the  same  writers.  Their  material  has  been  enjoyed  by 
all,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  having  a lot  more  of  it,  but  also  to  hav- 
ing things  from  the  ones  of  you  who  have  not  been  writing.  Some  of  the  read- 
ers have  been  very  considerate  about  contributing  material  for  the  magazine 
but  there  are  many  others  from  whom  we  have  never  heard.  We  know  that  they 
must  have  many  things  of  interest  to  pass  on  and  hope  that  during  this  next 
year  they  too  will  write  for  Touch  and  Go. 

Since  the  home  teacher's  work  is  directly  with  blind  people,  as  you  know, 
we  have  worked  with  them  very  closely  to  give  them  information  about  way«  to 
help  the  deaf-blind.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  home  teaching  service 
carried  on  by  the  state  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  a great  many 
of  you  know  what  it  means  to  a person  to  have  a home  teacher  come  in  to  help 
him  work  out  the  problems  he  has  due  to  not  seeing  and  hearing.  You  know 
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that  she  is  a real  friend  in  need,  and  I am  sure  that  you  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  wort  for  the  blind. 

The  home  teachers  have  found  that  it  is  helpful  to  them  to  meet  together 
from  time  to  time,  to  discuss  their  problems,  so  they  have  formed  across  the 
United  States  three  organizations  that  meet  either  every  year  or  every  two 
years.  They  are  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  the  Midwestern  Con- 
ference of  Home  Teachers,  and  the  Western  Conference  of  Home  Teachers.  The 
eastern  group  met  last  fall  and  you  will  recall  my  telling  you  of  speaking 
at  their  meeting  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  midwestem  group  has  just 
held  its  meeting  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  in  June  the  western  one  will 
meet  in  Denver.  We  have  been  pleased  to  be  invited  to  speak  at  each  of  these 
meetings  and  hope  that  through  the  talks  we  can  give  the  workers  a better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  deaf-blindness  and  a knowledge  of  how  to  help 
individuals  meet  these  problems.  The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  in  July,  and  during  that  time  we 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  many  other  workers  with  the  blind,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  doing  home  teaching.  We  feel  that  the  more  we  can  discuss 
this  work,  the  more  Interest  there  will  be  in  it,  and  the  more  help  will  be 
given  to  individuals.  With  all  of  these  meetings  and  the  summer  school  pro- 
gram about  which  I told  you  last  month,  you  can  see  that  we  shall  have  a busy 
summer. 

Get  out  in  the  sunshine  during  this  fine  weather  but  take  time  to  find 
the  shade  of  some  nice  tree  for  part  of  the  day.  A very  happy  summer  to  you 
all. 


--Dorothy  Bryan 
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NEWSCOPE 


The  lifting  of  the  Berlin  hlockade  was  the  latest  and  most 
significant  development  on  the  International  scene.  Few  were 
optimistic  enough  to  helieve  that  this  would  lead  to  a final 
settlement  of  all  the  problems  existing  between  the  Western  na- 
tions and  Eussla,  but  at  least  It  was  the  end  of  one  stalemate 
that  had  persisted  for  nearly  a year  and  had  cost  hundreds  of 
millions  for  the  airlift  that  had  kept  western  Berlin  alive  and 
functioning. 

A further  effort  to  solve  the  economic  and  other  problems 
In  Germany  was  to  be  made  at  a meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  Four  Powers  In  Paris. 

General  Lucius  Clay,  having  seen  the  Berlin  blockade  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  turned  over  the  occupation  of  Germany's 
American  zone  to  a civilian  successor  and  came  home  to  a hero's 
welcome  In  Washington  and  later  In  New  York  City. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  adjourned  after,  at  long 
last,  admitting  the  new  state  of  Israel  to  membership,  but  taking 
no  final  action  on  disposition  of  Italy's  former  African  empire. 

On  the  domestic  front,  politics  provided  the  most  Interest- 
ing developments.  In  Jersey  City,  the  voters  went  to  the  polls, 
now  equipped  with  voting  machines,  and  overwhelmingly  defeated 
former  Mayor  Frank  Hague's  machine.  Hague  had  been  undisputed 
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boss  of  Jersey  City  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  political  dictators  in  American  cities. 

In  New  York  City's  20th  Congressional  District,  Franklin 
D.  Eoosevelt,  Jr.,  successfully  challenged  Tammany  Hall  and  was 
elected  to  succeed  the  late  Representative  Sol  Bloom  with  a clear 
majority  over  three  opponents.  The  election  attracted  national 
attention,  not  only  because  it  was  the  beginning  of  a political 
career  for  young  Roosevelt,  but  because  it  marked  a further  waning 
of  the  power  of  Tammany  Hall  in  local  and  national  politics.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  left  for  a visit  to  Israel  before  taking  his  seat  in 
Congress. 

The  trial  of  eleven  top  Communists  dragged  on  in  United 
States  District  Court  in  New  York  City.  The  consternation  and 
irritability  of  the  defendants  mounted  as  one  party  member  after 
another  took  the  stand  to  disclose  that  he  had  been  an  agent  for 
the  F.B.I.  all  along. 

Gerhardt  Eisler,  described  as  the  top  Communist  agent  in 
this  country,  stowed  away  on  a Polish  ship,  jumping  $23,000  ball 
in  this  country,  and  was  dragged  off  it  protesting  and  kicking 
when  the  vessel  stopped  at  Southampton,  England.  Extradition 
proceedings  were  begun  at  once,  and  the  Polish  delegation  pro- 
tested to  the  United  Nations.  The  U.  N. , however,  declined  to 
take  up  the  issue. 


--M.  C.  Blackman 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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MRS.  ALICE  CHAPMAN,  DEAF-BLIND  AUSTRALIAN 
Susan  Barrie 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Alice  Chapman,  a 47-year-old  blind  and  deaf  Australian, 
Isa  remarkable  parallel  to  that  of  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  American.  Like 
Miss  Keller,  Mrs.  Chapman  speaks  by  means  of  a manual  alphabet,  reads  widely 
in  braille  and  types  her  own  letters  to  pen-friends  all  over  the  world.  Her 
career,  however,  differs  from  Miss  Keller's  in  that.  Instead  of  devoting  her- 
self to  academic  and  literary  work,  she  married  and  lived  happily  with  her 
husband,  who  was  blind  and  deaf  like  herself. 

Born  Alice  Betteridge,  in  a small  country  town  in  New  South  Wales,  she 
was  one  of  fourteen  children.  When  she  was  three  she  lost  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  meningitis.  A year  later  her  mother  took 
her  to  Sydney  to  visit  Miss  R.  S.  Reid,  a teacher  at  the  New  South  Wales  Blind 
Institution's  school.  Miss  Reid  was  touched  at  the  child's  plight,  and  imme- 
diately determined  to  help  her  overcome  the  terrible  handicap. 

But  the  little  girl  was  too  young  to  begin  training,  and  it  was  not  until 
she  was  seven  that  Alice  became  a pupil  at  the  school.  Miss  Reid  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Anne  Sullivan,  Helen  Keller's  original  teacher,  and  following  her 
example,  she  decided  to  become  Alice  Betteridge 's  link  with  the  world  by 
teaching  her  to  speak  through  a manual  alphabet. 

With  infinite  patience.  Miss  Reid  gradually  taught  the  child  to  "talk" 
with  her  hands  by  spelling  out  words  as  she  touched  everyday  objects.  It  was 
a painfully  slow  process,  and  for  a long  time  there  was  no  response  to  her 
efforts. 

"She  was  like  a little  wild  thing  when  she  first  came  to  me,"  says  Mies 
Reid.  "But  she  was  naturally  alert  and  intelligent,  with  beautiful  sensitive 
hands . " 
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Mies  Eeid’s  first  task  vas  to  win  the  child's  confidence  and  love,  so  that 
she  would  cooperate  In  the  effort  of  learning  to  speak.  She  noticed  that  her 
shoes  had  some  special  Interest  for  the  little  girl,  who  kept  touching  them 
gently.  So  she  started  with  the  word  "shoe,"  spelling  out  the  word  repeatedly, 
and  at  the  same  time  making  the  child  touch  the  shoe. 

Suddenly,  after  weeks  of  almost  heartbreaking  efforts,  the  Idea  registered, 
and  Miss  Eeid  knew  that  at  last  she  had  reached  the  child's  mind. 

By  the  time  Alice  Betteridge  was  ten,  she  had  the  language  of  a normal 
child.  She  studied  with  Miss  Eeid  until  she  was  eighteen.  She  learned  braille, 
and  became  an  avid  reader.  And,  like  Helen  Keller,  she  mastered  the  use  of  the 
typewriter  and  built  up  a wide  circle  of  correspondents  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  She  finished  school  at  the  top  of  her  class,  and  won  prizes  for  handwork 
and  knitting. 

Miss  Eeid  uses  the  two-handed  manual  alphabet  in  communicating  with  Alice 
Betteridge,  instead  of  the  one-handed  method  used  by  Helen  Keller  and  her 
"interpreter,"  Polly  Thomson.  But  Miss  Eeid  claims  that  by  taking  the  blind 
woman's  left  hand  in  hers  and  tapping  out  letters  with  the  right  hand,  she 
actually  converses  at  about  the  same  speed  as  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Thomson, 
who  "talk"  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  words  a minute. 

Alice's  mother,  too,  helped  the  girl  to  overcome  her  handicap.  Miss 
Eeid  taught  Mrs.  Betteridge  the  manual  alphabet  she  had  developed,  and  although 
Alice  spent  most  of  her  childhood  days  at  school,  when  she  went  home  she  was 
never  left  out  of  the  family  life.  Her  mother  communicated  with  her  freely, 
and  even  her  six  sisters  managed  to  learn  the  art  of  "talking"  with  her. 

As  a young  woman,  Alice  Betteridge  lived  in  Sydney  at  the  Eoyal  Sydney 
Industrial  Blind  Institution's  hostel.  She  was  always  cheerful  and  friendly, 
and  always  busy  with  handwork,  reading,  and,  above  all,  writing  letters  to  her 
many  friends. 
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It  was  through  her  correspondence  that  she  met  her  husband.  For  many 
years  she  had  exchanged  letters  with  William  Chapman,  a man  of  about  her  own 
age,  who  lived  in  Melbourne,  Victoria,  and  who,  like  herself,  was  handicapped 
by  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing. 

He  was  a highly  skilled  craftsman,  living  and  working  at  the  Victorian 
Blind  Institute's  hostel  at  Blackburn,  A warm  pen-friendship  grew  up  between 
William  Chapman  and  Alice  Betteridge,  based  upon  mutual  understanding  and 
sympathy  and  a deep  respect  for  each  other's  courage. 

Then,  nine  years  ago,  when  Alice  was  thirty-eight,  her  pen-friend  travelled 
more  than  600  miles  to  Sydney  to  visit  her.  Soon  afterwards  they  were  married 
in  Sydney,  and  returned  together  to  Melbourne,  where  they  lived  in  their  own 
apartment  at  the  Blackburn  hostel. 

The  Chapmans  were  an  unusually  devoted  couple,  but  last  May,  after  a 
short  illness,  William  Chapman  died.  At  first  Alice  seemed  inconsolable,  and 
her  sorrow  affected  her  health.  But  gradually  her  old  courage  returned  and 
helped  her  to  recover. 

One  of  the  first  books  she  had  read  in  braille  was  Helen  Keller's  life 
story,  and  it  inspired  her  to  emulate  the  great  American  woman, by  trying  to 
serve  others.  She  and  her  husband  had  saved  money  together,  with  which  they 
had  intended  to  buy  their  own  home.  Alice  had  collected  china,  linen  and 
household  equipment,  planning  for  the  future.  But  after  her  husband's  death 
she  donated  L50--iDost  of  her  savings--to  the  International  Red  Cross,  to  buy 
food  for  the  starving  people  of  Europe. 

This  year,  during  Miss  Keller's  good-will  tour  of  Australia,  Alice  Chapman 
realised  a lifelong  ambition  when  she  travelled  to  Sydney  by  plane  especially 
to  meet  Miss  Keller. 

The  occasion,  at  the  school  for  blind  children  at  Wahroonga,  was  also  a 

reunion  for  Mrs.  Chapman  and  her  teacher.  Miss  Reid,  who  met  after  many  years. 
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Miss  Keller  was  keenly  Interested  in  the  Australian  woman,  and  talked 
with  her  for  a long  time,  each  of  them  speaking  through  their  respective 
"interpreters,"  Miss  Polly  Thomson  and  Miss  Reid. 

Mrs.  Chapman  is  now  living  with  her  mother  in  the  small  town  of  West  Mait- 
land, near  the  north  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  about  100  miles  from  Sydney. 
Patient  and  gentle,  Mrs.  Betteridge  talks  with  her  daughter  through  the  manual 
alphabet,  keeps  her  well  supplied  with  books  from  Sydney's  braille  library,  and 
helps  her  to  cope  with  her  huge  mall.  Alice  finds  life  in  the  old-fashioned 
family  cottage  peaceful  and  comfortable,  but  in  about  a year's  time  she  plans 
to  return  to  Sydney  to  renew  her  old  contacts. 

She  will  live  in  a special  apartment  which  will  be  reserved  for  her  at  a 
modern,  well-designed  hostel  which  the  Royal  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Institution 
is  at  present  building  at  Wahroonga.  It  will  be  called  the  Helen  Keller  Hostel 
for  Blind  Women,  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  American  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  during  her  visit  to  Australia. 

In  Sydney,  Mrs.  Chapman  will  again  be  in  touch  with  her  teacher,  Mies 
Reid,  who  as  principal  of  the  New  South  Wales  Education  Department's  school 
for  blind  children,  still  carries  on  her  remarkable  work. 

Mrs.  Chapman  is  undoubtedly  the  outstanding  example  of  Miss  Reid's  success- 
ful training,  and  has,  herself,  helped  many  similarly  afflicted  people  to  over- 
come their  handicap.  Like  Helen  Keller,  her  courage  has  inspired  many  blind 
and  deaf  people  with  fresh  hope  and  confidence.  She  contributes  articles  to 
a magazine  which  is  circulated  among  members  of  the  blind  community,  and  she 
never  fails  to  offer  sympathy  and  help  to  those  who  write  to  her  for  advice  and 
encouragement . 

When,  this  year,  Mrs.  Chapman's  donation  to  the  Red  Cross  became  known  in 
Sydney,  the  public  expressed  its  spontaneous  admiration  for  an  outstanding 
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woman,  by  voluntarily  subscribing  several  hundred  pounds  as  a contribution  to 
her  own  comfort  and  well-being. 

But  Alice  Chapman  continues  to  think  of  the  happiness  of  others.  With  her 
mother's  help,  she  spends  much  of  her  time  in  the  cottage  at  Maitland  packing 
parcels  of  food  for  her  many  friends  in  Britain. 


Eeprinted  from  The  Wew  Beacon  for  October  I5,  19^8. 


ANSWEE  TO  "WHO  IS  THE  ENGINEEE?" 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  persons  with  the  title  "Mr. " prefixed  are 
passengers  and  these  referred  to  without  that  title  are  trainmen. 

The  brakeman's  namesake  among  the  passengers  lives  in  Chicago.  That 
namesake  cannot  be  Mr.  Eoblnson,  because  the  latter  lives  in  Detroit.  Nor 
can  he  be  the  nearest  neighbor  of  the  brakeman,  who  makes  exactly  three  times 
the  brakeman's  salary,  or  $3000.  Therefore,  he  must  be  Mr.  Jones  who  earns 
$2000  per  year.  Accordingly,  the  brakeman's  name  is  Jones.  That  leaves  Smith 
and  Eobinson.  As  Smith  beat  the  fireman  at  billiards,  the  fireman  must  be 
Eoblnson,  leaving  Smith  the  engineer. 
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BETTER 


Better  a soul  where  truth  and  duty 
Their  fadeless  colors  weave; 

Than  that  on  face  and  brow  fair  beauty 
Her  choicest  signet  leave. 

Better  our  love  to  pour  out  gladly. 

Giving  to  all  a share. 

Than,  selfish,  wonder  always  sadly. 

What  love  to  us  they  bear? 

Better  the  touch  of  silence,  sealing 
The  outward  lip  and  ear. 

Than  that  God's  voice,  within  appealing. 

The  heart  should  fall  to  hear. 

Better  to  bear  the  wound  in  meehness 
Which  those  deceived  must  taiow. 

Than  that  some  other  heart  in  weakness 
From  us  receive  that  blow. 

Better  the  noble  conquest  gaining 
O'er  all  the  foes  within. 

Than  o'er  an  empire  grandly  reigning. 

In  bondage  still  to  sin. 

(Written  by  Alice  C.  Jennings,  while  a resident  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  Deaf,  Danvers,  Mass.  She  lost  her  hearing  when  eight  years  old.  ) 
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THE  SPICE  OE  LIFE 


Boland  Diller,  who  was  one  of  Lincoln's  neighbors  In  Springfield,  tells 
the  following  story: 

"I  was  called  to  the  door  one  day  by  the  cries  of  children  In  the  street. 
There  was  Mr.  Lincoln,  striding  by  with  two  of  his  boys,  both  of  whom  were 
walling  aloud.  'Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what’s  the  matter  with  the  boys?'  I 
ashed.  'Just  what’s  the  matter  with  the  whole  world,’  Lincoln  replied. 

'I've  got  three  walnuts,  and  each  wants  two.’" 


A dignified  Englishman  was  tahlng  home  a pair  of  his  wife's  shoes 
which  the  shoemaker  had  repaired.  No  wrapping  was  supplied,  of  course, 
and  he  was  carrying  them  home.  A man  opposite  him  on  the  bus  watched  him 
closely  and  said  as  he  got  out:  "Not  going  to  let  her  gad  about — eh,  mister?" 


An  American  couple  decided  to  send  a play-pen  to  a friend  in  northern 
Canada  on  the  arrival  of  her  fourth  child. 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  the  pen,"  she  wrote  them,  "It  is  wonderful-- 
I sit  in  it  every  afternoon  and  read,  and  the  children  can't  get  near  me." 
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THOUGHTS  WORTHWHILE 


I believe  that  God  created  me  to  be  happy,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
life,  to  be  useful  to  my  fellow-beings,  and  an  honor  to  my  country. 

I believe  that  my  soul  is  too  grand  to  be  crushed  by  defeat;  I will 
rise  above  it.  I believe  that  I am  the  architect  of  my  own  fate;  there- 
fore — 

I will  be  master  of  circumstances  and  surroundings,  not  their  slave. 

I will  not  yield  to  discouragements;  I will  trample  them  under  foot 
and  make  them  serve  as  stepping  stones  to  success.  I will  conquer  my  ob- 
stacles and  turn  them  into  opportunities. 

In  all  things  I will  do  my  best  and  leave  all  else  to  the  Infinite. 

I will  not  waste  my  mental  energies  by  useless  worry.  I will  learn 
to  dominate  restless  thoughts,  and  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 

My  failure  of  today  will  help  to  guide  me  on  to  victory  on  the  morrow. 

The  morrow  will  bring  new  strength,  new  hopes,  new  opportunities,  and 
new  beginnings.  I will  be  ready  to  meet  it  with  a brave  heart,  a calm  mind, 
and  an  undaunted  spirit. 

I will  face  the  world  bravely.  I will  not  be  a coward.  I will  assert 
my  God-given  birthright  and  be  a man.  For  I am  immortal  and  nothing  can 
overcome  me. 


--Rev.  Michael  J.  Purtell 
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REPOKT  OF  THE  DIEECTOR 


By  the  time  this  May  Issue  reaches  you  I will  have  been  back  in  the  office 
for  some  time,  but  since  material  for  it  has  to  be  in  ahead  of  time  I am  writ- 
ing on  the  train. 

Last  month  I told  you  of  the  time  I spent  in  San  Francisco.  After  leaving 
there  I was  in  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver  and  St.  Louis. 

I doubt  that  you  could  find  a group  of  cities  more  different  and  each  so  lovely 
in  its  own  way.  I wished  that  I could  spend  more  time  in  each  one.  It  would 
have  been  fun  to  see  all  the  places  of  Interest,  but  the  main  reason  I wanted 
more  time  was  so  that  I could  visit  the  ones  of  you  living  in  those  places. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  meet  the  people  working  in  agencies  for  the  blind, 
deaf,  and  hard-of-hearing,  to  find  what  they  were  doing  for  the  deaf-blind  in 
their  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  help  them  plan  to  do  more.  So  often  we 
find  such  workers  wanting  to  help  but  not  knowing  how.  If  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  manual,  alphabet  glove,  or  any  of  the  other  methods  of  communication  used 
by  the  deaf-blind,  they  have  the  idea  that  it  is  impossible  to  talk  to  a deaf- 
blind  person  and  without  being  able  to  express  themselves,  feel  at  a complete 
loss.  Too,  very  often  they' do  not  realize  that  they  have  deaf-blind  people  in 
their  communities.  They  may  know  one  or  two  deaf-blind  people  but  these  are 
usually  the  ones  who  have  been  able  to  get  around,  do  a number  of  things  and 
become  so  capable  that  they  need  no  help.  It  is  the  ones  in  real  need  of  help 
who  are  hard  to  find. 

When  you  go  on  one  of  these  trips  you  hope  to  be  able  to  teach  the  workers 
many  things  that  will  enable  them  to  be  of  service  to  the  deaf-blind  but  you  . 
know  too  that  from  them  you  will  learn  many  things  that  will  help  you  and  that 
later  you  can  pass  on  to  others. 
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I was  quite  excited  over  something  I heard  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Mrs.  Alma 
Ballinger,  who  has  two  deaf  daughters  and  now  teaches  speech  to  the  deaf,  came 
to  see  me  and  in  telling  me  about  her  daughters  and  how  well  they  manage  with- 
out hearing,  told  me  the  following  story.  Some  of  you  also  can  use  the  idea. 

The  girls  have  both  learned  speech,  so  could  talk  to  their  mother  over  the 
phone  but  of  course  could  not  hear  her  answers  to  them.  They  discovered  that 
with  a dial  phone  the  mother  could  tap  the  piece  on  which  the  receiver  rests  and 
that  they  could  get  the  vibration.  The  taps  had  to  be  quick  ones  so  the  phone 
connection  would  not  be  broken  but  they  found  that  two  quick  taps  could  be 
distinguished  for  no,  three  taps  for  yes,  etc.  If  you  are  clever  at  asking 
questions,  you  can  learn  almost  anything  you  need  to  know  by  a yes  or  no  answer, 
and  there  are  times  when  it  would  mean  a great  deal  to  be  able  to  use  the  phone 
in  that  way.  Naturally,  they  use  it  only  when  there  is  a real  need — not  Just 
to  entertain  themselves.  For  example,  one  of  the  dua^ters  who  is  married, 
was  alone  one  night  and  saw  a man  prowling  around  the  house.  Knowing  that  the 
police  might  not  understand  her  speech  over  the  phone,  she  called  her  mother, 
the  mother  called  the  police,  and  soon  the  man  was  arrested.  They  say  this 
system  works  only  on  dial  phones  and  when  the  call  doesn't  have  to  go  through 
a switchboard.  I suppose  this  is  because  the  tapping  would  make  central  think 
something  was  the  matter  and  she'd  disconnect  the  call.  If  any  of  you  try 
this  plan  let  me  know  how  it  works.  I can't  see  why  you  couldn't  use  it  as 
well  as  a sighted  deaf  person  can.  Of  course  you  would  need  a little  practice 
before  you  could  be  sure  of  it . 

I was  lucky  enough  to  meet  a few  of  our  deaf-blind  friends  on  this  trip 
and  am  looking  forward  to  meeting  all  the  others  one  of  these  days.  While  Jn 
Los  Angeles  I had  a nice  visit  with  Tad  Chapman  who  is  raising  rabbits.  He 
took  me  around  to  see  all  of  them  and  I learned  a lot  I had  never  known  about 
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that  kind  of  business.  He  has  promised  to  vrite  about  it  for  Touch  and  Go,  so 
I will  not  try  to  tell  you  all  I learned. 

The  ones  of  you  who  like  to  knit  may  be  glad  to  know  that  knitted  dresses 
are  very  popular  this  year.  One  of  the  deaf-blind  girls  I saw  is  making  them 
for  a "knit  shop".  It  is  work  to  make  a whole  dress,  but  fun,  and  it  pays 
well. 

I hope  that  Easter  was  a happy  time  for  all  of  you,  that  it  brought  you 
a renewed  faith  and  that  the  month  of  May  will  be  a lovely  one. 

— Dorothy  Bryan 


Isn't  it  funny  that  Princes  and  Kings, 
And  clowns  that  caper  in  circus  rings, 
And  human  beings  like  you  and  me 
Are  workers  for  eternity? 

Each  is  given  a box  of  tools, 

A shapeless  mass,  and  a book  of  rules; 
And  each  must  make,  e'er  life  is  flown, 

A stumbling  block  or  a steppingstone . 


--Anon . 
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NEWSCOPE 


Twelve  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  region  signed  a pact  in  the  last 
month  binding  themselves  to  resist  attack,  and  the  United  States  extended  for 
fifteen  months  its  Marshall  Plan  aid.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  Communist 
bloc  of  nations  fumed,  charging  the  United  States  with  leading  an  aggressive 
plot  against  them;  but  even  as  they  stormed,  there  were  indications  that  the 
new  strength  of  the  West  might  be  leading  toward  a truce  in  the  conflict  over 
Berlin.  European  capitals  heard  persistent  rumors  that  the  Russian  blockade 
of  rail  and  road  traffic  to  Berlin  might  be  ended,  in  a virtual  admission  by 
the  Reds  that  the  Allied  air  lift  and  the  Atlantic  pact  had  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  advance  further  in  Europe. 

Progress  was  made,  also,  toward  a peace  between  the  Western  Allies  and 
Western  Germany — four  years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  At  Potsdam,  the  four 
great  Allies  agreed  to  deal  with  Geimiany  as  a whole,  but  the  East-West  split 
made  this  impossible,  and  now  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  have  of- 
fered a new  occupation  statute --not  yet  a peace  treaty — to  the  Germans  under 
their  control,  which  would  give  them  a considerable  degree  of  self-government. 
The  Allies  retain  control  over  foreign  relations  and  foreign  trade,  and  the 
industries  of  the  Ruhr  valley.  They  will  supervise  scientific  research,  and 
they  can  veto  legislation.  But  the  West  Germans  are  accepting,  in  the  belief 
that  their  conquerors  will,  in  practice,  not  bother  them  too  much  and  will  add 
little  by  little  to  their  freedoms. 

In  Asia,  however,  war  returned.  The  conquering  Chinese  Communists  tired 
of  waiting  for  the  Nationalist  government  of  acting  President  Li  Tsung-jen  to 
accede  to  their  drastic  peace  terms,  and  prepared  to  swarm  across  the  Yangtze 
River  for  what  might  be  a virtually  unopposed  occupation  of  the  rest  of  China. 
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Before  a crossing  could  take  place,  however,  an  internal  incident  of  unfore- 
seeable consequences  occurred  when  Communist  heavy  guns  fired  upon  and  grounded 
the  British  sloop  Amethyst,  en  route  to  Nanking  on  what  the  British  called  a 
"peaceful  humanitarian  mission,"  and  battled  British  warships  which  steamed  to 
the  Amethyst's  aid. 

The  cause  of  peace  was  scarcely  served  by  two  international  gatherings  of 
Communist-led  intellectuals,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Paris,  which  attacked 
the  United  States  and  the  other  Western  powers  as  warmongers  and  stirred  com- 
peting meetings  by  non-Comraunist  leftists  who  wished  to  show  that  they,  not  the 
Beds,  are  the  real  peace-lovers.  The  two  Soviet -sponsored  rallies  were  be- 
lieved to  be  intended  to  start  an  international  organization  to  hold  the  prop- 
aganda line  for  Russia  against  Western  diplomatic  gains,  while  in  Asia  the  Reds 
continue  their  military  attacks. 

In  the  United  States,  the  long  trial  of  eleven  leaders  of  the  Communist 
party  continued,  with  the  appearance  on  the  witness  stand  for  the  government 
of  Herbert  A.  Philbrlck,  who  had  been  planted  by  the  F.B.I.  in  the  Massachusetts 
Communist  organization,  and  who,  as  he  began  his  testimony,  was  literature 
director  of  one  of  their  professional  groups.  He  told  how  he  had  been  trained 
by  the  Reds  in  "violent  revolution." 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  was  meeting  at  Lake  Success,  concern- 
ing itself  rather  futilely  with  two  messy  problems:  the  disposition  of  the 
captured  Italian  colonies  and  the  treatment  of  religious  leaders  in  Red  satel- 
lite countries.  On  the  colonies,  five  different  groups  of  nations  recommended 
five  different  solutions,  including  returning  at  least  the  most  important  colo- 
nies to  Italy;  on  the  cases  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  in  Hungary  and  the  Protestant 
leaders  in  Bulgaria,  Cuba  asked  a U.  N.  inquiry  but  the  United  States  and  other 
powers  recommended  that  the  organization  keep  its  hands  off  for  the  moment. 
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and  allow  the  question  of  civil  rights  "behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  be  handled 
by  the  powers  signatory  to  the  peace  treaties  with  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  in 
which  those  nations  agreed  to  respect  the  rights  of  individuals. 

The  U.  N.  also  welcomed  its  acting  mediator  for  Palestine,  Dr.  Ealph  J. 
Bunche,  who  was  able  to  report  that  he  had  arranged  the  negotiation  of  agree- 
ments actually  ending  the  war  there--one  of  the  few  notable  U.  N.  successes. 

Ireland,  at  about  the  same  time,  proclaimed  itself  an  independent  re- 
public, totally  divorced  from  the  British  Crown,  but  without  the  northern 
counties  which  still  remain  a part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  a thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  southern  Irish  nation.  And  the  whole  Christian  world  celebrated 
Easter,  the  Feast  of  the  Eesurrect ion- -with  joy,  as  always,  and  with  hope. 

--Robert  Stern 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 


TEE  ALPHABET  FROM  A TO  Z 

In  all  the  years  that  we’ve  been  reading  and  writing,  we’ve  been  vaguely 
aware  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  alphabet.  But  we  must  confess  that  we’ve 
taken  the  alphabet  pretty  much  for  granted,  as  we’ve  done  with  paper  clips, 
ice  cubes,  windshield  wipers  and  other  conveniences  which  don’t  seem  very  re- 
markable until  you  start  to  think  about  what  life  was  like  before  they  were 
perfected. 

If  you’ve  taken  the  alphabet  for  granted  just  as  we  have,  we  recommend 
The  26  Letters,  a book  by  Oscar  Ogg.  The  volume  brings  to  light  some  fascin- 
ating details  on  how  those  26  letters  got  that  way. 
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The  whole  thing  began  when  an  enterprising  fellow,  somewhere  between  the 
years  35^000  B*  C.  and  15,000  B.  C.,  got  the  urge  to  scratch  a picture  of  a 
bison  on  the  wall  of  his  cave.  This  way  of  passing  the  time  apparently  became 
about  as  popular  as  television  is  today,  because  it  wasn't  long  before  other 
people  were  scraping  out  murals,  too;  they  drew  tigers,  mammoth  bears,  and 
what-not.  Eventually,  men  were  shown,  and  soon  a symbol  was  developed  to  re- 
present man.  The  next  step  was  to  forget  the  symbol  which  merely  looked  like 
a man,  and  to  substitute  a symbol  for  the  sound  of  the  word  "man,"  a change 
which  multiplied  the  uses  for  each  symbol,  and  speeded  things  up  considerably. 
These  symbols  for  sounds  later  became  symbols  for  individual  letters,  and  there 
we  had  the  first  alphabet.  There  have  teen  two  hundred  alphabets  in  all. 

Mr.  Ogg's  book  is  full  of  absorbing  tales  of  the  histories  of  individual 
letteis  in  our  alphabet.  Perhaps  the  most  touching  of  all  has  to  do  with  the 
letter  Z.  The  Phoenicians,  who  were  among  the  most  important  pioneers  of  the 
modem  alphabet,  had  a symbol  for  Z and  they  used  it  all  the  time.  Then  the 
Greeks  went  to  work  to  adapt  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  they  thought  so  much 
of  the  Z that  they  gave  it  sixth  place  in  their  alphabet.  When  the  Eomans 
adapted  the  Greek  alphabet,  they  unceremoniously  kicked  the  Z right  off  the 
list.  But  after  struggling  along  without  it  for  a century  or  two,  the  Romans 
finally  decided  that  there  were  some  things  they  just  couldn't  write  without  a 
Z.  So  they  let  it  back  in,  but  they  made  it  go  to  the  end  of  the  line.  And  we, 
ingrates  that  we  are,  have  let  it  stay  there. 

There  probably  isn't  much  we  can  do  about  getting  poor  little  Z back  up 
there  in  sixth  place --F  might  kick  up  a fuss,  for  one  thing--but  we  promise  to 
treat  it  with  proper  respect  whenever  we  encounter  it  from  now  on.  And  that 
goes  for  the  rest  of  the  letters  in  our  alphabet,  too.  After  all,  where  would 
we  be  without  them? 


Reprinted  from  Voice  Writing,  a publication  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 
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A PERFECT  BEAU 


I’ve  got  the  grandest  hoy  friend 
That  a lady  ever  had. 

I can’t  see  his  handsome  face. 

Which  makes  me  pretty  sad. 

No  matter  what  the  weather 
He's  always  on  the  spot. 

He’s  never  late  nor  early 

'Cause  he’s  always  on  the  dot. 

He’s  not  the  least  hit  hashful, 

So  comes  where’er  I go. 

When  signs  read:  "Ladies  Only" 

He  pretends  not  to  know. 

Each  night  he  shares  my  pillow, 

But  I keep  him  out  of  sight. 

He  hums  his  same  old  silly  song 
Throughout  the  spooky  night . 

His  garh  is  mostly  yellow, 

With  the  cutest  little  cap. 

He  detains  his  haggy  trousers 
With  a tiny  little  strap. 

He  never  needs  a haircut; 

You  see,  he’s  really  hald. 

He  never  drinks  or  gambles, 

So  his  common  sense  I’ll  laud. 

Men, I know,  are  helpless  things. 

But  mine  is  always  moving. 

He  never  stops  to  smoke  or  snooze, 

I’ve  never  caught  him  reading. 

As  long  as  I don’t  get  him  wet. 

He’ll  help  me  with  my  chores. 

He  gently  holds  me  hy  the  arm 

While  I drag  him  through  the  stores. 

Cupid  was  a perfect  dear 
To  find  me  such  a match. 

You’ll  simply  have  to  meet  him: 

He’s  my  darling  hraille  wrist  watch.' 


--  Marjorie  McGuffin 
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THE  CANADIAN  SUIJSHINE  CLUB 


For  all  handicapped  people 

This  club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  sunshine,  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  shut-in,  invalids,  or  physically  handicapped, 
and  to  help  them  in  developing  their  special  aptitudes  and  gifts.  Social 
Interest  is  added  by  the  circulation  of  a ring  letter,  for  which  each  member 
writes  a letter  and  forwards  it  to  the  next  on  the  list  and  so  on  until  the 
round  is  completed.  When  the  ring  letter  comes  around  again,  the  old  letter 
is  taken  out,  and  replaced  by  a new  one  and  sent  on  its  way  again.  The 
letters  deal  generally  with  the  writers’  interests  and  hobbies,  and  are  very 
interesting  and  Inspiring,  and  many  close  friendships  are  built.  The  braille 
one  is  our  nineteenth. 

We  have  recently  undertaken  a new  type  of  ring  letter  in  braille  for  the 
blind  and  for  the  deaf-blind.  The  captain  of  the  braille  ring  letter  will  be 
Miss  Violet  Perkins,  1467  Michigan  Avenue,  Buffalo  8,  New  York.  We  are  hoping 
that  many  will  be  Interested. 

The  club  is  steadily  increasing  in  membership  and  popularity,  its  members 
residing  from  Ontario  to  Texas,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  also  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

The  club  welcomes  all  those  who  are  unable  to  carry  on  their  nonnal  life, 
and  the  dues  nominal,  25^ ’a  year.  This  includes  a bimonthly  magazine  contain- 
ing items  of  interest  to  its  members,  and  also  the  braille  paper  used  in  the 
ring  letters. 

Anyone  Interested  (and  we  hope  there  will  be  many),  and  writing  in  either 
braille  or  ink  print  to  Violet  Perkins  at  the  above  address,  will  receive  a 
prompt  reply. 

(Miss)  Marion  Sidey,  President 
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HOME-MADE  ELEVATOR  MAKES  POLIO 
VICTIM'S  LIFE  EASIER 

Miss  Violet  Perkins,  whose  legs  were  left  paralyzed  by  poliomyelitis, 
hasn't  walked  since  19^4,  but  she  glides  up  and  down  the  stairs  with  the  great- 
est of  ease.  When  she  returned  from  a long  hospital  siege  to  a second  floor 
apartment  in  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Perkins,  the 
stairs  cut  her  off  from  the  world  as  effectively  as  prison  bars. 

Her  father,  a machinist,  studied  that  barrier.  Factories  conveyed  tons 
of  materials  over  thousands  of  feet,  why  couldn't  he  rig  up  a conveyor  for  hie 
daughter?  Finally  he  hit  the  idea  of  an  electric  cable -car. 

The  elevator  is  simplicity  itself,  consisting  merely  of  a seat  and  foot 
rest.  This  seat  is  suspended  from  a track  along  the  cable  line  to  another 
track  above  and  extends  up  the  stair  well  like  a banister.  The  whole  thing 
Is  operated  by  a one -third  horsepower  motor.  Perkins  not  only  designed  the 
elevator,  but  made  all  the  parts  and  installed  it  himself.  It  took  about  four 
months  cfhis  spare  time. 

Miss  Perkins  has  two  wheel  chairs,  one  upstairs,  the  other  downstairs. 

As  the  cable-car  seat  is  on  a level  with  the  seats  of  the  wheel  chairs,  she 
can  slide  her  body  from  one  to  the  other  easily.  Getting  downstairs  means 
that,  from  her  wheel  chair,  she  is  now  able  to  help  her  mother  with  the  house- 
work and  cooking.  She  is  looking  forward  to  her  first  days  of  "summer  porch 
sitting"  in  four  years. 

Miss  Perkins  is  visually  handicapped.  Her  regular  employment  is  tele- 
phone work  for  the  Goodwill  Industries  and  creation  of  hand-made  articles  for 
the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind.  She  does  volunteer  typing  for  the 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  and  helps  the  Association  for  the  Blind  with 
braille  correspondence. 

Reprinted  from  the  May  l6,  19^8  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 
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WHO  IS  THE  ENGINEER? 


(Some  of  you  may  enjoy  puzzling  your  brains  over  this  problem. 

The  answer  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue.) 

The  following  test  was  used  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  with  two 
and  a half  hours  allowed  for  its  solution.  There  is  positively  no  catch 
in  it.  It  can  be  worked  in  five  or  ten  minutes. 

A train  is  operated  by  three  men-“Smith,  Jones  and  Robinson.  They 
are  fireman,  engineer  and  brakeman,  but  not  respectively.  On  the  same 
train  are  three  passengers  of  the  same  naraes--Mr.  Smith,  Mr,  Robinson, 
and  Mr.  Jones.  Consider  these  faots-- 

1.  Mr.  Robinson  lives  in  Detroit 

2.  The  brakeman  lives  half  way  between  Chicago  and  Detroit, 

3.  Mr.  Jones  earns  exactly  $2000  per  year. 

4.  Smith  beat  the  fireman  at  billiards. 

5.  The  brakeman 's  nearest  neighbor,  one  of  the  passengers, 

earns  exactly  three  times  as  much  as  the  brakeman,  who 
earns  $1000  per  year. 

6.  The  passenger  whose  name  is  the  same  as  the  brakeman 'a, 

lives  in  Chicago. 

What  is  the  engineer's  name? 
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THE  EASTER  MESSAGE 


Less  than  a century  ago  there  were  growing  up  in  some  of  the  cultured  Chris- 
tian homes  of  New  England  many  children  who  later  realized  with  regret  that  dur- 
ing their  childhood  days  they  had  never  known  the  syrnholism  or  ever  heard  the  name 
of  Easter.  Yet  no  more  significant,  spontaneous,  or  universally  attractive  fes- 
tival has  ever  heen  instituted  than  that  which  celebrates  the  return  of  spring, 
the  budding  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  triumphant  hope  that  eternally  beckons 
forward  the  human  race. 

Older  than  Christianity  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  love  of  life  itself,  the 
spirit  of  Easter  finds  its  most  perfect  expression  in  the  Resurrection  story  of 
Jesus.  There  is,  indeed,  good  cheer  in  the  si^t  of  flowers  lifting  their  faces 
once  more  toward  the  sunli^t,  after  the  frosts  and  storms  of  winter  have  spent 
their  force.  The  swelling  seeds  and  changing  tins  of  green  give  promise  of  the 
coming  harvests  and  assure  us  of  nature's  ready  response  to  our  physical  needs. 

The  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  humming  of  the  bees  remind  us  of  the  rising  tide 
of  life  that  surrounds  us  and  through  countless  channels  is  rushing  onward  with 
the  pulse  beat  of  recurring  years.  In  all  this  stir  of  creative  energy,  this 
bursting  of  winter's  fetters  and  the  renewal  of  life's  struggle  for  undisputed 
supremacy,  we  feel  a kindling  interest  and  secret  Joy,  which  carry  us  outside 
the  old  limitations  and  broaden  the  horizons  of  our  purposes  and  hopes. 

But  did  the  springtime  come  and  go  with  no  other  message  of  inspiration,  the 
world  of  mankind  would  grow  old  and  weary  and  discouraged  with  its  toil  and  dis- 
appointment, its  wasting  wars  and  ceaseless  oppressions,  its  heroic  attempts  and 
saddening  failures,  and  the  oft  recurring  sight  of  its  shining  ideals  cast  to  the 
earth  and  trampled  upon  by  the  gross  feet  of  selfishness  and  indifference.  Human- 
ity knows  but  too  well  its  own  weakness  and  defeats.  Memory  as  well  as  science 
reminds  us  that  one  spring  is  like  another,  that  man's  life  too  is  but  a coming 
and  a going,  as  the  budding  spring  bursts  into  summer  and  comes  at  last  to  rest 
beneath  winter's  snow.  But  Easter  adds  the  everlasting  crown  to  man's  hope  and 
inspiration  in  the  Resurrection  story.  Therein  we  pass  from  Intimations  of  nature 
into  the  realm  of  human  struggle  and  aspiration  where  the  organizing  forces  of 
life  surge  to  and  fro  with  the  tragic  consequence  and  man  more  often  questions 
the  worth  of  the  final  result. 

Back  to  the  Gospel  source  go  those  whose  faith  in  human  possibilities  and 
courage  for  unmeasured  tasks  must  needs  be  renewed  in  some  lifegiving  stream. 

Not  only  in  the  buds  and  blossoms  may  we  see  the  victory  of  life,  but  also  in  the 
story  of  Calvary  and  the  Garden,  where  we  find  goodness  and  righteousness  eternally 
triumphant  over  villainy  and  injustice,  non-resistance  over  aggression,  humility 
over  pride,  holiness  over  sin,  love  over  hate.  We  are  assured  that  though  evil 
may  hold  the  reins  for  a season,  dominion  and  power  belong  ultimately  to  Justice 
and  ri^t.  However  complete  may  be  the  temporary  defeat  of  truth,  error  shall 
not  always  abide. 

Easter  proclaims  that  man  shall  overcome  all  his  foes,  Including  death  itself. 
His  pathway  may  lead  him  throu^  the  sorrows  of  Gethsemane,  the  pain  and  darkness 
of  Calvary,  nevertheless  his  winter  of  distress  will  yet  turn  to  the  spring  of 
delight,  defeat  will  be  forgotten  in  the  Joy  of  final  victory,  and  the  life  of 
the  spirit  will  rise  in  glory  from  the  shadows  of  the  grave. 


--Charles  E.  Hesselgrave 
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KEPOET  OF  THE  DIRECTOE 


As  I traveled  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  I was  so  impressed  with  the 
many  kinds  of  country  that  I wished  everyone  could  make  the  same  trip.  No  wonder 
we  have  such  different  kinds  of  Americans.  Naturally  the  man  from  the  hig  city 
will  not  have  the  same  ideas  as  the  one  who  lives  on  the  prairie,  miles  from  his 
nearest  neither.  How  could  the  one  used  to  the  mountains  feel  about  things  the 
way  the  person  on  the  plains  does?  Of  course,  we  are  influenced  by  what  we  know 
best.  All  the  different  ideas  and  points  of  view,  however,  help  to  make  America 
what  it  is  and  no  matter  where  we  live  or  how  little  we  know  of  the  other  parts  of 
our  country  we  love  it  and  are  proud  of  being  Americans. 

How  I wish  I could  stay  in  California  long  enough  to  meet  all  the  deaf-blind 
people  I know  through  correspondence  or  have  heard  about.  Time  will  not  permit, 
but  I still  hope  that 'some  day  I may  be  able  to  do  so. 

Not  long  after  my  arrival  in  San  Francisco  I attended  a birthday  party  for 
Mr.  Samuel  Bean.  We  had  a deli^tful  time  but  the  home  teacher  who  gave  it  was 
disappointed  because  a number  of  the  deaf-blind  people  she  had  invited  did  not 
go,  even  though  she  had  arranged  for  cars  to  take  them  to  and  from  the  party.  We 
were  all  sorry  to  have  them  miss  such  a good  time.  I know  that  sometimes  people 
get  so  used  to  staying  at  home  that  it  is  hard  to  make  themselves  go  out.  Many 
feel  that,  not  seeing  or  hearing,  they  would  be  out  of  things  or  trouble  to  others 
That  doesn't  have  to  be  so.  If  you  have  such  ideas,  talk  yourself  out  of  them. 

It  does  folks  good  to  mix  and  mingle.  Too,  we  must  not  build  up  the  idea  that 
deaf-blind  people  are  helpless  and  that  they  don’t  enjoy  things.  People  who  have 
never  known  a deaf-blind  person  often  imagine  that  since  there  is  no  sight  or  hear 
ing  the  individual  would  get  no  pleasure  out  of  going  places  or  being  part  of  a 
group.  How  can  they  know  otherwise  unless  we  show  them.  I ceirtainly  am  not 
criticizing  the  folks  who  didn’t  attend  the  party,  since  I don't  even  know  who 
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they  are  and  since  I know  that  there  could  he  many  reasons  for  their  not  being 
there.  It  is  Just  that  I started  thinking  of  how  easy  it  is  to  get  the  "stay  at 
home"  habit.  I often  have  it  myself- -especially  after  I’ve  been  on  a long  trip. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  experiences  I’ve  ever  had  was  visiting  the  deaf- 
blind  department  of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind.  There  are  eight  chil- 
dren there  now  and  I don't  know  when  I've  seen  happier,  more  Interested  young- 
sters. The  minute  you  go  in  you  sense  an  atmosphere  of  good  will  and  pleasure 
in  the  work  being  done.  To  hear  the  children  who  have  never  heard  speech,  talk- 
ing away,  reciting  lessons  and  stopping  to  learn  new  words,  is  a real  thrill. 

Miss  Hall,  head  of  the  department,  Mrs.  McKinnie,  and  Mr.  Clark  are  not  only  teach- 
ers but  friends  of  all.  If  every  school  in  the  country  could  have  the  relation- 
ship between  its  teachers  and  pupils  that  that  department  has, there  would  be  few 
if  any  problem  children.  It  is  a blessing  that  so  few  of  our  children  are  with- 
out sight  and  hearing,  and  how  thankful  we  should  be  that  there  are  teachers  like 
these  to  help  them. 

By  the  time  this  magazine  reaches  you,  I will  have  been  in  a number  of 
other  parts  of  California.  So  far  I've  only  been  in  and  around  San  Francisco 
and  that  city  has  been  preparing  me  for  what  to  expect  in  April — showers  I In 
spite  of  the  rain  I found  it  a beautiful  place.  To  ride  up  and  down  its  steep 
hills  in  the  funny  little  cable  cars,  to  cross  the  wonderful  Golden  Gate  and  Bay 
bridges,  to  see  the  lovely  flowers  in  bloom  and  meet  many  of  the  cordial,  pleas- 
ant people  has  been  a wonderful  experience. 

Next  month  I hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  more  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

Until  then --the  best  of  luckJ 


Dorothy  Bryan 
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The  text  of  the  North  Atlantic  treaty  has  "been  made  public  and,  in  this 
country,  now  awaits  approval  by  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  so  worded  as 
to  operate  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  does  not  usurp  the 
right  of  Congress  to  have  the  final  say  in  committing  this  country  to  war.  The 
signatory  nations  merely  pledge  that  an  attack  upon  one  shall  be  deemed  an  at- 
tack upon  all,  in  which  case  each  nation  will  take  "such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary. " 

Soviet  Eussia  nevertheless  reacted  bitterly.  The  Moscow  radio  said  flatly 
that  "this  pact  means  war  on  the  Soviet  Union, " and  the  Communists  in  Italy 
fou^t  hard  but  unsuccessfully  to  prevent  that  country  from  approving  the 
treaty. 

The  world  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  continued  to  speculate  feverishly  over 
the  significance  of  a shakeup  among  high  officials  in  the  Soviet  government. 

The  major  change  was  the  replacement  of  M.  Molotov  by  V.  Vishinsky  as  Foreign 
Minister. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  President  Truman  enjoyed  a vacation  in  Florida  but 
did  not  enjoy  the  news  from  Washington  concerning  the  recalcitrant  behavior  of 
the  8lst  Congress.  In  the  Senate,  the  Dixiecrats  with  the  help  of  Northern 
Republicans  soundly  defeated  the  administration's  civil  ri^ts  program  by  means 
of  a successful  filibuster  over  ch^ging  the  Senate  rules.  In  the  House,  ef- 
fective rent  control  was  scuttled  by  passage  of  a watered-down  measure,  which 
was  tightened  somewhat  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  also  pigeonholed  President 
Truman's  appointment  of  hie  close  friend,  Mon  C.  Wallgren,  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board, 

The  nation's  income  taxpayers  settled  their  annual  score  with  Uncle  Sam, 
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"but  the  majority  of  payers  confidently  expected  to  get  some  of  it  hack,  due  to 
reductions  in  the  tax  last  year  and  the  new  Joint  returns  permitted  to  married 
couples.  New  Yorkers  prepared  to  pay  90  cent  of  the  authorized  Income  tax 
rate,  instead  of  the  60  per  cent  paid  last  year  and  the  50  per  cent  in  previous 
years. 

New  York  City  had  a first-class  wire-tap  melodrama,  involving  Mayor 
William  O’Dwyer,  a wealthy  political  opponent,  Clendenin  Ryan,  and  assorted 
political  figures,  the  details  of  which  sounded  like  something  out  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland. 

Also  in  New  York  City,  the  trial  of  eleven  top  Communists  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  United  States  Government  finally  got  under  way  with 
the  selection  of  a Jury  in  United  States  District  Court. 

The  spy  hunt  continued  with  the  arrest  and  indictment  of  Judith  Coplon, 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  a Russian  engineer  named  Guhitchev, 
on  charges  of  taking  and  receiving  secret  documents  from  Government  files. 

John  L.  Lewis  called  out  his  miners  for  a two-week  memorial  stoppage  in 
protest  against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  James  Boyd  as  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  70,000  railroad  employees  were  laid  off  because  no  coal  was  mov- 
ing. 

— M.  C.  Blackman 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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HEIPKIL  HINTS  FOE  BLIND  HOUSEWIVES 


Marjorie  McGuffin 

If  you  cook  with  gas  or  electricity,  how  do  you  know  how  the  switches 
are?  I have  a deep  scratch  carved  on  the  hot tom  of  each  switch.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  how  they  are  hy  Just  finding  out  which  way  the  scratches  are 
facing. 

I had  the  dickens  of  a time  with  my  son’s  white  shirts,  before  I got 
wise.  I used  to  put  them  in  with  colored  ones — you  know  the  rest’  At  last 
I got  a hri^t  idea.  I tied  a small  piece  of  string  at  the  bottom  of  the 
button -band  of  each  white  one.  Now  they  stay  white,  and  my  darling  doesn't 
squeal. 

I had  a china-faced  kitchen  clock.  IVhen  I went  blind  a friend  mixed 
sand  and  varnish  and  painted  the  numbers.  The  sand  made  the  tarnish  rough, 
so  I could  feel  the  numbers.  That  was  before  I could  read  brailled,  before 
I ever  dreamed  of  getting  a braille  watch. 

How  do  you  tell  spices  apart?  I guess  you  leave  it  to  your  noses. 

I keep  cinnamon  in  a square  can,  and  nutmeg  in  a round  one.  I keep  the 
ginger  can  bent  in  at  the  top.  I keep  pepper  in  one  place,  cloves  in  an- 
other, and  so  on.  As  I am  the  only  cook  here,  things  stay  where  I put  them. 
I'd  be  in  a sorry  fix  if  another  woman  lived  here, I know. 

How  do  you  Judge  the  weather  when  you  want  to  wash?  I can  tell  if 
it  is  sunny  by  feeling  the  Inside  of  my  front  door.  It  faces  south  and  is 
warm  when  the  sun  shines.  If  it  feels  cold,  I go  outside  and  see  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  If  from  the  west,  I wash.  If  from  the  east,  I 
don't  wash.  If  the  wind  is  unsettled,  I sniff  the  air.  I can  usually  smell 
rain.  Sometimes  I get  a great  big  washing  out  and  then  it  pours,  but  not 
very  often. 
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I have  a small  light  attachment  to  my  typewriter.  It  goes  on  five 
spaces  "before  the  end  of  each  line.  It  enables  me  to  end  my  lines  properly. 

I find  it  very  convenient,  and  am  hoping  to  have  my  braille  machine  fixed 
likewise , 

I send  all  the  braille  magazines  I receive  on  to  other  braille  read- 
ers as  soon  as  I am  .throu{^  with  them.  It  costs  money  to  publish  braille 
magazines.  We  receive  them  free  of  charge,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  our  happiness.  The  beet  way  we  can  show  our  gratitude 
is  by  sending  the  books  on  to  others,  thus  making  it  possible  for  others  to 
enjoy  them  without  adding  new  names  to  the  publishers'  mailing  lists.  It 
is  selfish  to  leave  braille  material  lying  around  unused  when  we  know  we 
can  make  our  blind  comrades  happy  by  sending  it  on  to  them.  Remember  we 
are  told  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us. 


HASTY  GEIffiROSITY 

One  day  my  aunt  looked  out  of  her  front  window  and  saw  a truck  parked 
across  the  street.  Across  the  side  of  the  truck  was  painted:  "The  Blind 
Man."  Auntie  had  a soft  spot  in  her  heart  for  blind  people,  obviously  on 
account  of  me.  She  ran  for  her  purse,  fished  out  a fifty-cent  piece,  and 
dashed  out  to  the  truck.  She  arrived,  holding  out  the  silver,  just  as  the 
driver  climbed  into  his  seat.  He  had  what  seemed  to  be  a perfectly  normal 
pair  of  eyes.  Auntie  looked  around  for  the  blind  man.  She  couldn't  find 
one  but  she  saw  something  quite  humiliating — the  truck  was  loaded  with 
window  blinds. 

--Marjorie  McGuffin 
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EAINBOW 


I am  the  hand  which  hinds  the  locks 
Of  storm  clouds,  when  the  rain. 

Unloosened  hy  loud  thunder -shocks. 

Has  swept  its  silver  stain 
Over  rocks  and  rills  and  woodland  hills 

Till  the  hollow  heart  of  the  heavy  thrills 

I 

Above  the  hroad -hinged  plain. 

I hallow  the  grief  that  goes  before. 

As  the  olden  hooks  relate. 

V/hen  rude  winds  havoc  and  wild  clouds  war 
And  fierce  rains  fall,  I wait. 

But  when  rough  clouds  pairt,  I etch  my  art 
As  the  sovereign  seal  of  the  steadfast  heart 
I am  the  true  heart’s  fate. 

— Richard  Kinney 
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MONO  THE  ESKIMOS 


Walter  Arron 

While  on  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  rivers  last 
summer,  I traveled  a great  deal  among  Indians  and  Eskimos,  and  although  they 
spoke  enough  English  so  that  we  could  "do  "business",  I often  wondered  what 
they  talked  about  among  themselves.  Only  once  was  I able  to  eavesdrop  and 
find  out. 

My  partner  and  I had  pitched  our  tent  and  made  camp  about  a mile  below 
the  village  of  Holy  Cross  on  the  Yukon,  and  had  walked  along  the  shore  up 
river  through  a howling  commotion  of  chained  sled  dogs  to  the  center  of  town. 
There  had  been  high  water  and  the  village  was  flooded  in  low  places;  but  on 
hi^  ground  behind  the  cluster  of  log  huts  fields  were  under  cultivation.  They 
looked  to  be  about  ten  acres  or  more  each  and  were  already  green  with  potatoes 
and  hay.  In  a small  corral  we  could  count  ten  cows  and  four  calves,  the  only 
cattle  we  had  seen  on  the  river.  Some  of  the  village  boys  were  taking  turns 
trying  to  ride  one  of  the  larger  calves.  It  was  surprisingly  docile — or  well- 
worn. 

The  trader’s  store  had  water  up  to  its  doorsill.  We  waded  in  and  found 
that  he  had  some  sugar  left  for  sale  but  had  been  for  a long  time  out  of 
crackers  and  most  everything  else,  and  in  common  with  all  the  traders  we  had 
met  was  a little  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  delayed  supply  boats. 

From  the  store  we  walked  to  a high  place  on  the  river  bank  and  joined  a 
group  of  men  who  were  standing  together  watching  the  water  in  the  long  twilight. 
By  some  happy  chance  they  were  speaking  English  among  themselves  and  for  quite 
awhile  we  were  able  to  just  stand  by  and  listen.  They  spoke  of  the  hi^  water 
and  speculated  on  when  the  king  salmon  would  be  running,  and  when  the  supply 
boat  would  at  long  last  arrive.  Then  they  exchanged  opinions  on  how  moose 
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suffer  from  high  water.  It  was  one  man's  "belief  that  too  much  water  on  the 
hoofs  of  a hahy  moose  would  kill  it.  Ihe  rest  disagreed.  Then  they  argued 
about  whether  a heaver  could  live  long  on  dry  land.  A short  dark  Indian,  so 
wide  and  thick  as  to  seem  a cube  of  a man,  said  that  his  son  kept  a beaver  in 
a cage  as  a pet  and  that  the  beavery  dried  up  at  the  tail  and  died.  He  claimed 
that  the  beaver  must  be  able  to  put  his  tail  in  the  water.  Then,  alas,  they 
noticed  us  and  turned  to,  and  would  not  be  diverted  from  "white  man"  subjects. 


THE  IMPOETAHCE  OF  A HEARING  AID  FOE  IHE  DEAF-BLIND 

A hearing  aid  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  many  deaf-blind  people, 
because  the  blind  depend  so  much  upon  their  hearing.  When  one's  hearing  is 
impaired,  sounds  are  very  faint,  and  many  times  inaudible.  In  conversing  with 
people,  some  words  are  misunderstood,  causing  the  loss  of  the  meaning  of  an 
entire  sentence.  The  hearing  aid  is  a great  help  in  correcting  such  situations. 
But  the  hearing  aid  cannot  do  it  all.  One  must  learn  how  to  adjust  oneself  to 
wearing  the  hearing  aid.  At  first  the  sounds  may  be  too  loud,  and  often  irri- 
tating. By  adjusting  the  tone-control,  and  by  constant  wearing,  this  can  be 
overcome.  When  one  becomes  very  tired,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  ear  piece  for 
awhile.  This  tends  to  relax  the  nerves,  when  they  become  tense.  I have  worn 
my  hearing  aid  for  five  years.  It  has  helped  me  to  enjoy  so  many  things  which 
othe2rwise  I might  have  missed.  No  deaf-blind  person  should  hesitate  to  learn 
to  wear  a hearing  aid. 

— Beata  E.  Stelh  : 
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INTERESTING  ORIGINS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS 


BEDLAM 

really  was  a madhouse. 

The  priory  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem  in  London,  founded  in  12^7,  came  to 
be  used  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  as  a hospital  for  the  insane.  Famil- 
iarly known  as  Bethlehem,  the  name  of  this  asylum  was  contracted  in  popular 
usage  to  Bethlem,  Bedlem,  or  Bedlam.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  to  any 
lunatic  asylum,  or  madhouse,  and  consequently,  in  our  own  day,  to  any  scene 
of  uproar  and  confusion.  Thus  have  the  words  In  our  language  passed  through 
a remarkable  process  of  evolution. 


NEIGHBOR 

once  meant  a "near-by  farmer." 

"Neighbor"  is  one  of  those  interesting  words  that  carry  us  back  to 
Anglo-Saxon  days.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  neah  meant  "nigh"  or  "near",  and  gebur 
meant  "dweller"  or  "farmer."  These  two  words  were  combined  into  neahgebur , 
meaning,  literally,  a "near-by  farmer."  The  word  appears  in  medieval  English 
in  the  form  neighebour  and  in  modern  English  as  neighbor.  Its  meaning,  chang- 
ing with  the  volution  of  civilization,  no  longer  applies  particularly  to 
neighboring  farmers,  but  refers  to  persons  living  near  each  other  in  apartment 
house  suites  or  suburban  cottages  as  well  as  to  those  on  near-by  farms.  Even 
nations  in  the  modern  world  are  called  "nei^bors" — an  interesting  develop- 
ment of  a word  that  means  literally  "near-by  farmers." 

NASTURTIUM 

Nasturtium  is  from  the  Latin  nasie,a  nose,  and  tortium,  twisting,  from 
its  acrid  smell. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


College  'boy,  home  with  his  chum;  "Mother,  I want  you  to  meet  my  chum, 
Mr.  Specknoddle . " 

Mother;  "Walt,  son,  till  I get  my  aid  fixed.  Now,  what  did  you  say? 
Son;  "This  is  Mr.  Specknoddle." 

Mother;  'Valt  till  I turn  the  power  up.  Now,  what  did  you  say?" 

Son;  (Louder)  "This  is  Mr.  SPECKNODDLE." 

Mother;  "I  can't  get  more  power,  but  if  I could  it  would  sound  like 
Specknoddle." 


A Hollywood  producer  received  a story  entitled  "The  Optimist."  He  called 
his  staff  together  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  this  title  must  be  changed  to  some- 
thing simpler.  We're  intelligent  and  know  what  an  optimist  is,  but  how  many 
other  people  are  gonna  know  it's  an  eye  doctor?" 


"But,  my  dear,"  bleated  the  poor  little  hen-pecked  husband,  "you've  been 
talking  for  half  an  hour  and  I haven't  said  a word." 

"No,"  snapped  the  wife,  "you  haven’t  said  anything,  but  you've  been  listening 
in  a most  aggravating  manner,  and  I’m  not  going  to  stand  for  it." 


A hint  for  retaining  customer  good-will;  A sign  in  an  Omaha,  Nebraska 
beauty  parlor  reads,  "Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  hair  refunded." 
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NOBILITY 


True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming; 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 

For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness. 

And  in  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth. 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness 
And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth . 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure; 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right. 

Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  feel  pleasure. 

For  Justice  avenges  each  slight. 

The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow. 

The  bush  for  the  robin  and  wren 
But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow 

And  straight  for  the  children  of  men. 

We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses. 

Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets. 

And  sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses 
Helps  more  than  the  thing  that  it  gets. 

For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing 

Nor  gaining  of  great  nor  of  small. 

But  Just  in  the  doing,  and  doing 
As  we  would  be  done  by,  is  all. 

Through  envy,  through  malice,  through  hating. 
Against  the  world  early  and  late, 

No  Jot  of  our  courage  abating. 

Our  part  is  to  work  and  to  wait. 

And  slight  is  the  sting  of  his  trouble 
Whose  winnings  are  less  than  his  worth. 

For  he  who  is  honest  is  noble. 

Whatever  his  fortune  or  birth. 


•Alice  Cary 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


The  International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  is  holding  a confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco,  California,  February  28th  through  March  3rd.  This 
organization  is  made  up  of  educators  and  people  in  work  with  children  who 
are  blind,  partially  sighted,  crippled,  deaf,  mentally  retarded,  unusually 
bright,  etc.  It  has  done  a great  deal  to  promote  interest  in  such  children, 
a better  understanding  of  their  problems,  methods  of  teaching,  and  often 
improvement  of  their  physical  conditions.  You  will  note  that  they  do  not 
call  these  children  handicapped  but  instead  use  the  term  exceptional . 

This  is  a good  indication  of  the  change  in  thinking  about  disabilities.  They 
do  not  always  have  to  be  a handicap  to  a person.  So  much  depends  on  the 
person  himself  and  the  help  he  is  given  to  make  a start.  Have  you  noticed 
how  often  such  people  are  the  ones  who  make  an  outstanding  success  in  the 
world?  Often  the  need  to  overcome  a particular  trouble  can  act  as  a spur. 
Without  it  a person  would  remain  a dull,  middle-of-the-road  individual. 

You  know  that  there  are  only  three  schools  in  the  United  States  with 
departments  for  the  deaf-blind.  The  greatest  problem  they  have  is  finding 
teachers  who  are  qualified  to  work  with  these  children,  since  there  is  a 
shortage  of  teachers  in  all  fields  and  in  this  one  they  must  not  only  know 
work  for  the  blind  but  for  the  deaf  as  well.  There  has  been  no  place  where 
a teacher  could  take  training  for  such  work,  so  this  coming  summer  a course 
is  being  given  at  the  Horace  H.  Racidiam  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  I 
am  sure  that  you  know  that  a teacher  of  deaf-blind  children  needs  good  sight 
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and  hearing  since  she  must  he  his  eyes  and  ears  while  he  is  learning.  If 
you  know  of  any  teachers  who  might  be  interested  in  this  work  be  sure  to  tell 
them  about  the  course  and  urge  them  to  get  in  touch  with  us  to  learn  more 
about  it. 

I wish  you  could  read  some  of  the  letters  we  have  received  recently 
from  people  Miss  Dinsmore  visited  while  she  was  working  in  Illinois.  One 
of  them  had  not  been  able  to  visit  with  her  friends  except  through  a member 
of  her  family  for  a long  time,  since  none  of  them  knew  how  to  talk  to  her. 
Miss  Dinsmore  gave  her  an  alphabet  glove  which  she  learned  to  use  in  a very 
short  time  and  now  she  is  again  enjoying  life  and  the  companionship  of  her 
old  friends. 

I know  that  you  do  not  all  agree  with  us  that  there  is  a need  for  more 
than  one  method  of  communication  but  we  have  found  that  the  one  which  is 
easiest  for  one  individual  may  be  very  difficult  for  another.  So  much 
depends  on  the  person,  the  people  he  knows,  their  willingness  to  use  the 
method  he  does,  his  ability  to  learn  a method,  etc.  If  he  has  stiff  joints, 
for  Instance,  a glove  would  not  cause  any  discomfort  but  the  use  of  the  man- 
ual could  be  painful.  This,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  we  feel 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  person  and  his  own  problems  before  trying 
to  say  that  one  method  is  better  than  another  for  him.  Too,  it  seems  very 
foolish  to  think  that  a person  who  has  a method  which  gives  him  satisfaction 
should  change  to  another.  After  all,  the  main  thing  is  to  help  each  person 
find  the  way  that  will  be  of  greatest  help  to  him. 

Enjoy  this  month  of  windy  weather  and  get  out  your  galoshes  for  the 
coming  April  showers. 

Dorothy  Bryan 
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NEVSCOPE 


The  West  went  a step  farther  this  month  in  its  consolidation  against  the 
Communist  East,  as  the  final  touches  were  put  on  the  Atlantic  Pact  to  put  the 
military  and  industrial  resources  of  America  at  the  disposal,  for  defense,  of 
a united  Western  Europe.  Envoys  of  the  European  Union  consulted  in  this 
country  on  the  final  form  of  the  Pact,  while  their  principals  consulted  in  Paris 
on  further  cooperation  in  the  use  of  American  economic  aid;  the  Norwegians, 
after  long  discussion,  decided  to  join  the  alliance,  and  American  senators 
debated  how  far  they  would  go  in  pledging  this  country  to  fight  if  one  of  its 
European  allies  is  attacked.  They  decided  they  could  sanction  the  treaty  if 
the  final  decision  on  war  or  peace  is  left--as  provided  in  the  constitution = 
of  the  United  States--up  to  Congress. 

These  discussions  accompanied  and  followed  a Communist  action  which 
shocked  the  entire  civilized  world--even,  it  may  well  be,  much  of  the  world 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  was  the  arrest  and  sentencing  to  life  imprison- 
ment of  Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Hungary,  on  charges 
running  from  black  market  dealing  to  treason.  Representatives  of  Western 
governments  and  special  correspondents  of  Western  newspapers  were  excluded  from 
the  trial;  there  is  widespread  belief  that  such  "evidence"  as  was  used  was 
trumped  up,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal,  a broken  man,  at  the  trial  was  so 
different  from  his  previous  attitude  of  proud  resistance  that  it  seemed  probable 
that  he  had  been  tortured  and  drugged  in  prison.  As  if  to  show  that  the  Reds 
do  not  discriminate  between  creeds,  the  Mindszenty  trial  was  followed  quickly 
by  the  arrest  on  similar  charges  of  fifteen  Protestant  clergymen  in  Hungary, 
and  by  the  publication  of  a detailed  "confession"  by  one  of  them. 
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Two  other  "ideological"  trials,  both  of  a less  grim  nature,  were  going  on 
at  the  same  time  hearings  of  twelve  American  Communist  leaders  in  New  York 
on  charge  of  "conspiring  to  advocate"  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and  a. 
very  Parisian  libel  suit  in  France,  brought  by  Victor  Kravchinko,  ex-Communist 
author  of  an  anti -Communist  book,  against  Bed  publications  which  had  called  him 
most  of  the  names  in  the  Communist  book. 

Moscow,  meanwhile,  was  looking  hopefully  to  the  United  States  for  signs 
of  the  quick  fulfillment  of  the  prophesies  of  its  Marxist  economists  that 
American  capitalism  would  break  up  Just  about  now.  The  Beds  thought  they 
saw  the  indications  they  were  looking  for,  in  a slight  decline  in  American 
prices,  and  some  layoffs  in  American  industries. 

But  President  Truman,  and  most  American  economists,  governmental  and 
otherwise,  said  that  the  new  price  situation  was  Just  what  they  had  been  looking 
for.  It  was  "disinflation"--a  halt  in  the  postwar  rise  in  costs.  Unless 
people  lost  their  heads  and  turned  it  into  a panic,  which  they  seemed  very 
unlikely  to  do,  this  new  development  appeared  to  be  a necessary  readjustment 
which  would  throw  the  weight  of  economic  influence  to  buyers,  for  a change, 
instead  of  sellers,  and  would  check  the  clamor  of  labor  for  continual  wage 
increases  in  what  had  hitherto  been  a losing  struggle  to  keep  up  with  prices. 

President  Truman  was  having  considerable  difficulty  in  translating  into 
law  the  pro-labor,  pro-farmer  and  civil  rights  program  on  which  he  had  been 
elected,  as  southern  Democrats  and  conservative  Bepublicans  discovered  they 
still  had  enough  strength  in  Congress  to  fight  him,  if  they  worked  together. 

The  lines  were  being  drawn  for  a new  struggle,  with  the  outcome  not  yet  clear-- 
but  considerable  delay  in  the  enactment  of  anything  resembling  the  Truman 
program  a certainty. 
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A committee  headed  by  ex-president  Herbert  Hoover  produced  a series  of 
complex  and  far-reaching  recommendations  for  the  reform  of  the  executive 
branches  of  the  United  States  government,  including  the  armed  services,  to 
eliminate  the  entanglements,  inefficiency  and  actual  corruption  in  which  they 
had  become  involved  during  a long  period  of  undirected  and  sometimes  very  rapid 
growth.  What  will  come  of  these  reports,  also,  remained  in  doubt,  as  govern- 
ment branches  hastened  to  protect  themselves  against  reforms  which  might  reduce 
their  separate  prestige,  power  and  even  existence. 

In  China,  with  President  Chiang  Kai-chek  "retired,”  discussions  were  on 
for  the  ending  of  the  long  civil  war  between  the  Nationalist  government  and 
the  victorious  Communists.  And  in  the  United  States,  one  pleasant  aspect  of 
international  relations  was  in  evidence.  Forty-nine  French  box  cars  full  of 
gifts  from  French  people  of  all  degrees  were  arriving  in  all  the  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia--a  Gratitude  Train  filled  with  the  evidence  of  the 
good  will  aroused  by  American  aid  to  France;  proof  that  human  affection  and 
gracious  gestures  are  not  yet  dead. 

--Robert  Stern, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune . 
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HOW  I MANAGE  ALONE 


Marjorie  McGuffin 

The  general  public,  as  a rule,  seems  to  consider  us  deaf-blind  people 
greatly  handicapped,  almost  helpless.  I consider  that  opinion  an  insult 
and  an  injustice  to  myself  and  my  class.  I also  greatly  regret  to  note  that 
many  of  my  comrades  have  accepted  the  public  view  and  are  actually  strengthen- 
ing it  by  living  helpless  and  unprofitable  lives.  Too  many  deaf-blind 
persons  spend  their  years  in  an  easy  chair,  expecting  free  service- and 
sympathy  to  be  lavished  upon  them  from  all  directions. 

I consider  my  afflictions  gifts  from  God,  not  curses  or  disabilities. 

I know  these  gifts  were  given  to  me  for  a good  purpose  which  is  best  known 
to  Him  alone.  I seek  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  these  gifts,  by 
trying  to  be  independent  and  not  a burden  to  others . I do  my  own  work, 
attend  to  my  own  affairs,  use  my  own  head  and  continually  seek  to  improve  it. 

I am  usually  alone  five  days  each  week.  Daytime  visitors,  around 
here,  are  mighty  rare.  That  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  I keep  my 
doors  locked.  Unexpected  callers  can't  feel  sure  about  gaining  admission, 
as  I don't  always  feel  their  banging.  I have  found  ways  to  manage  alone. 

For  instance,  I had  a small  cupboard  built  on  the  back  porch.  My  baker, 
egg-man,  and  Chinese  greengrocer  each  has  a shelf.  I leave  notes  and  cash 
on  each  shelf.  All  goes  well. 

When  I expect  sawdust  I leave  a kitchen  window  open  and  keep  an  alert 
nose;  it  never  fails  to  work.  When  I expect  a stranger,  whom  I know  will 
not  walk  in,  I keep  my  dog  with  me.  I make  her  lie  at  my  feet.  I read  or 
knit  until  she  jumps  up  and  barks.  She  directs  me  to  the  correct  door. 
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When  I expect  someone  vho  will  walk  in,  I leave  a door  unlocked,  tut  I sit 
near  it  to  make  sure  a stranger  doesn't  sneak  in. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  it  isn't  safe  for  the  deaf-blind  to  be  alone. 
For  my  part,  I prefer  to  be  alone.  I enjoy  running  my  own  home  in  my  own 
way;  I cherish  freedom  and  privacy.  When  somebody  is  around  I'm  a nervous 
wreck.  I bump  into  her,  bang  my  head  on  doors  she  leaves  ajar,  and  often 
knock  over  v^at  she  leaves  laying  around.  When  I'm  alone,  I know  what's 
open,  and  where  everything  is.  Solitude  is  a blessing,  not  loneliness,  to 
me . 

I must  admit  it  is  not  good  for  a deaf-blind  person  to  be  alone  when 
something  happens,  because  they  are  not  always  able  to  get  help.  Last  winter 

I fed  my  right  arm  to  my  electric  wringer,  after  using  a washing  machine  for 

twenty-two  years  without  an  accident.  Well,  there's  a first  to  everything. 

I knew  how  to  loosen  the  wringer,  of  course,  but  was  too  stunned  to  remember 
until  my  elbow  reached  the  rollers.  When  I got  my  arm  out  I went  upstairs, 
opened  a window  and  called  my  neighbor  several  times  but  she  couldn't  hear. 

I stood  at  the  front  door  half  an  hour  waiting  for  the  postman.  He  didn't 
come.  So  I put  a note  in  the  milk  bottle,  asking  the  milkman  to  phone.  He 
didn't  come  till  noon,  so  it  was  five  hours  after  the  accident  before  a doctor 
arrived.  I'm  still  using  my  electric  wringer,  in  spite  of  vigorous  protests 
from  everyone.  I'd  rather  risk  another  accident  than  go  back  to  old-fashioned 
drudgery . 

I don't  think  blind  and  deaf  women  should  be  alone  at  night.  However, 

I often  stay  alone  rather  than  compel  somebody  to  stay  home  Just  for  me. 

Sure,  I'm  scaredi  I don't  profess  to  show  bravado.  I Just  try  to  feel 

safe  in  God's  care,  and  try  to  forget  it's  dark.  Nothing  has  happened  yet. 
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There  are  thousands  of  braille  books  at  our  disposal,  free  of  charge. 

We  should  do  our  own  reading,  and  never  ask  others  to  read  to  us.  We  should 

always  remember  that  it  is  a very  tiresome  ordeal  for  sighted  people  to  read 

I 

to  us.  It  wears  them  out  physically  and  mentally.  Deaf-blind  people  who 

seek  such  service  lose  their  friends,  and  can't  make  new  ones.  We  must  not 

/ 

make  slaves  of  our  friends. 

It  is  true  that  we  deaf-blind  are  usually  neglected  in  a crowd.  We 
must  remember  that  our  language  is  tiresome  for  others.  It  is  only  natural 
that  normal  people  should  prefer  to  converse  with  their  own  class.  We  have 
no  way  of  knowing  if  our  next-door  neighbors  are  engaged  or  not.  Therefore, 
it  is  wise  for  us  to  wait  till  we  are  spoken  to.  Of  course  we  get  lonesome, 
and  restless,  but  the  worst  offense  we  can  commit  in  a crowd  is  to  butt  in 
to  other  people's  conversations. 

Deaf-blind  people  who  depend  on  others  unnecessarily  and  seek  pity  and 
service  only  add  color  to  the  public's  portrait  of  our  helplessness.  Why 
should  we  make  elephants  out  of  our  afflictions?  We  are  far  more  fortunate 
than  the  insane,  the  subnormal  minded,  and  the  bedridden.  Let's  pretend  that 
we're  normal,  and  show  the  world  what  we  can  do! 


We  have  but  one  life  here  and  what  comes  after  it  we  can  not  with 
certainty  say.  But  it  pays,  no  matter  what  comes  after  it,  to  accomplish 
something  in  this  life,  and  not  merely  to  have  a soft  and  pleasant  time. 

--Iheodore  Roosevelt. 
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A PICTURE  BY  A FOUR-YEAR-OLD 
Cecile  Stevenson 

She  took  my  hand  and  together  we  walked  along  on  the  crunchy  snow.  The 
houses  on  our  street  were  set  far  apart  with  wide,  wooded  lots  between  them. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  and  exclaimed,  "Look,  Mother,  there’s  the  little 
brown  cabin  that  Robert,  (her  brother)  and  the  other  boys  built  to  have  fun 
ini  It  is  covered  with  deep  snow  like  thick  marshmallow  frosting.  On  the 
top,  on  the  teeny  weeny  point  is  a bright  red  cardinal."  I listened  breath- 
lessly as  she  lowered  her  voice  and  went  on.  "He  is  standing  very,  very 
still."  She  paused  to  take  in  the  scene.  "Far,  far  behind  him  is  the 
beautiful  sky  with  yel-low  and  pi -ink  and  blu-ue  and  white  clouds."  Her 
voice  drawled,  dreamily. 

Then  she  let  go  my  hand  and  arched  her  little  arms  above  her  head.  "The 
big,  big  trees  come  together  way  up  at  the  top,  like  when  you  go  into  a 
church.  Let's  look  a long,  long  time,"  she  ended.  I touched  her  fingertips 
the  better  to  understand  her  effort  to  make  it  all  clear  to  me.  Then  we 
stood  hand  in  hand  and  looked.  (She  did  not  fully  realize  that  I could  enjoy 
the  scene  only  from  her  description,  yet  she  omitted  no  detail.) 

Who  has  ever  painted  a more  wondrously  beautiful  winter  scene- -the  little 
bark  cabin  with  its  white  snow  roof,  the  gay  cardinal  silhouetted  against  the 
fading  winter. ‘sky,  the  tall  trees  in  the  foreground  arched  at  their  tops  to 
form  the  perfect  frame  for  such  a landscape.  And  who  has  ever  thrilled  to 
a more  marvelous  picture  than  I did  that  afternoon  through  the  eyes  of  my 
little  daughter? 
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REFLECTIONS 


Not  deaf  is  he  whose  heart  doth  hear 

The  voice  of  Conscience,  low  but  clear. 

Nor  is  one  blind  if  mind  perceive 
’Tis  better  to  give  than  receive. 

Rather  those  are  deaf  and  blind, 

Who  willfully  shut  heart  and  mind, 

To  that  very  simple  truth 

We're  but  sojourners  on  this  earth. 

0,  better  far  to  hear  the  call- 
To  aid  a brother  'ere  he  fall. 

To  see  the  needs  of  others,  first 

Cause  in  the  soul  a light  to  burst, 

A glory  as  of  one  divine 

That  on  no  earthly  eye  may  shine. 

There  is  a music  of  the  spheres 
Not  yet  attuned  to  mortal  ears . 

So,  dear  friends.  Just  like  the  air. 

Sight  and  hearing’s  everywhere! 

And, once  you  open  heart  and  mind, 

You  will  not  then  be  deaf  and  blind. 

--MES. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


"Where  do  you  live?"  the  Judge  asked  the  first  tramp. 

"No  fixed  abode,"  was  the  reply. 

The  Judge  then  turned  to  tramp  ntimber  two,  who  was  slightly  deaf. 
"And  you- -where  do  you  live?" 

"On  the  floor  right  above  the  other  fellow. " 


Chubb;  "I  understand  that  Jones'  condition  is  extremely  grave. 
Duff;  "That's  very  strange.  I thought  he  only  had  a cold." 
Chubb:  "He  did,  but  then  he  took  all  the  remedies  his  friends 

prescribed . " 


Recently  the  following  testimony  was  received  by  a patent  medicine 
concern : 

"For  nine  years  I was  totally  deaf,  and  after  using  your  ear 
salve  for  only  ten  days,  I heard  from  my  brother  in  Nebraska," 


An  asylum  inmate  sat  with  his  fishing  pole  dangling  over  a flower 
bed.  A visitor,  filled  with  sympathy  and  wishing  to  be  pleasant, 
asked : 

"How  many  have  you  caught?" 

"You're  the  tenth  today,"  was  the  answer. 
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ABKAHAM  LINCOLN 


Over  the  land  today  is  ringing 
Praise  of  Lincoln’s  name; 
Youthful  voices  gladly  singing 
Lincoln's  deathless  fame. 

He  had  sworn  to  do  his  duty, 
Trusting  God  and  right. 

And  our  flag,  in  all  its  beauty. 
Saved  from  foeman's  spite. 

So,  when  a great  man  dies. 

For  years  beyond  our  ken. 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men. 


— Longfellow 


WASHINGTON 

Equal  when  fields  were  lost  or  fields  were  won 
With  breath  of  popular  applause  or  bleune 
Nor  fanned  or  damped,  unquenchably  the  same. 

Too  inward  to  be  reached  by  flaws  of  idle  fame. 
Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison; 

High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done. 

Simply  as  breathing  a world's  honors  worn 

As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  born; 

Diunb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 

But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent, 

Treimping  the  snow  to  corral  where  they  trod. 

Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content; 

Modest,  yet  firm  as  nature's  self;  unblamed. 

Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed; 

Never  seduced  through  show  of  present  good 
By  other  than  unsetting  li^ts  to  steer 
New-trimmed  in  heaven,  nor  than  his  steadfast  mood. 
More  steadfast,  far  from  rashness  as  from  fear: 
Rigid,  but  with  himself  first,  grasping  still 

In  swerve less  poise  the  wave -beat  helm  of  will; 

Nor  honored  then  or  now  because  he  wooed 

The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood. 
Broad-minded,  higher-souled,  there  is  but  one 

Who  was  all  this  and  ours  and  all  men's --Washington. 


— Lowell 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


February,  our  shortest  month,  proves  again  that  good  things  come  in 
little  packages.  It  is  a month  of  birthdays  of  famous  men.  You  remember 
that  when  you  were  in  school  February  was  the  time  you  read  and  listened  to 
stories  about  the  life  of  George  Washington,  the  Father  of  oi-ir  country, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  liberator,  and  many  great  writers  and  men  of  note. 
It  is  always  a pleasure  to  review  our  interest  in  these  men  and  to  think 
again  of  their  contributions  to  our  great  country.  There  are  things  about 
America  that  we  may  criticize  from  time  to  time  but  we  are  all  very  proud  of 
it.  We  know  that  being  able  to  criticize  it,  change  it  through  our  efforts 
and  keep  it  a wonderful  place  in  which  to  live  is  what  makes  us  love  it. 
Reading  the  manj’-  stories  that  come  to  us  in  February  fans  anew  our  flame  of 
patriotism  and  makes  tis  not  only  glad  we  are  Americans  but  inspires  us  with 
a desire  to  make  our  own  contributions  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

Since  last  writing  for  Touch  and  Go  I have  been  in  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  going  over  the  work  for  the  deaf-blind  with  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  making  plans  to  return  to  work  with  the  home  teachers.  Miss  Dins- 
more  and  I are  looking  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  people  who  live  in  Ohio 
when  these  plans  are  completed.  I've  also  visited  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville.  While 
there  we  checked  on  names  for  the  register  of  deaf-blind  people  and  discussed 
ways  to  be  of  more  help  to  the  ones  in  Kentucky. 

On  the  train  coming  back  to  New  York  there  were  a number  of  buyers  for 
big  department  and  clothing  stores.  They  were  coming  to  New  York  to  buy 
summer  clothes  for  their  stores.  It  seemed  so  odd  when  most  of  us  haven't 
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yet  started  thinking  of  spring  clothes,  hut  they  have  to  stay  several  Jiomps 
ahead.  It  reminded  me  of  writing  for  this  magazine.  I have  Just  gotten 
back  from  my  Christmas  vacation  and  feel  I still  want  to  talk  Christmas  and 
New  Year  but  instead  I'm  having  to  discuss  Valentines,  George  Washington, 
etc.  Even  so,  please  let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  the  good  wishes  you  sent. 
I have  so  enjoyed  your  cards  and  letters  and  appreciate  your  thinking  of 
me . 

You  will  recall  the  interesting  article,  "My  Hobbies,"  by  Ada  Youmans 
in  the  December  issue.  In  it  she  mentioned  that  she  would  enjoy  exchanging 
coins  for  foreign  ones.  For  this  reason  we  are  sorry  that  we  did  not  give 
you  her  address.  It  is:  Miss  Ada  Marie  Youmans,  Box  123,  Galveston, 
Indiana. 

Thank  you  for  the  articles  which  have  come  to  us  recently.  They  will 
appear  in  Touch  and  Go  from  time  to  time.  We  hope  others  will  also  send 
in  their  writing. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Dorothy  Bryan 
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NEWSCOFE 


Americans  turned  avay  momentarily  from  uneasy  political  situations  all 
over  the  world  and  enjoyed  a domestic  and  peculiarly  American  political  drama -- 
the  inauguration  of  a President. 

The  dramatic  flavor  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  man  being  inaugur- 
ated was  almost  alone  in  his  belief  that  he  could  be  elected  in  his  own  right 
to  the  office  to  which  he  had  succeeded  upon  the  death  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, President  Truman  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  inaugural  ceremonies,  the  most 
elaborate  in  many  a year,  but  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  grave  prob- 
lems awaiting  him  after  January  20. 

He  had  a new  Secretary  of  State--Dean  Acheson  succeeded  General  George 
C.  Marshall,  who  resigned  because  of  ill  health--but  otherwise  there  was  no 
outward  indication  of  any  immediate  change  in  American  foreign  policy. 

The  President  started  his  new  term  with  an  increase  in  salary,  from 
$75^000  to  $100,000  a year  with  an  extra  $50,000  tax-free  expense  allowance. 

The  salaries  of  the  Vice-President  and  Speaker  of  the  House  also  were  raised, 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000  a year  with  a tax-free  expense  allowance  of  $10,000 
each. 

The  Congress  had  before  it  a huge  Federal  budget  of  $41.85  billions,  of 
which  nearly  three-quarters  was  earmarked  to  pay  for  past  wars  and  to  guard 
against  futvire  ones.  To  meet  the  budget,  the  President  recommended  $4  bil- 
lions in  new  taxes,  the  main  sources  to  be  corporations  and  individuals  in 
the  higher  income  brackets , 

The  situation  in  Palestine  both  improved  and  deteriorated  as  a result  of 
recent  developments . The  Israeli  and  Egyptian  governments  sat  down  to  nego- 
tiate in  Rhodes,  and  agreed  to  suspend  military  operations  while  the  negotia- 
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tlons  were  going  on.  Meanwhile,  five  British  planes  were  shot  down  by 
Israeli  forces  over  or  near  the  Negeb -Egyptian  border,  and  Great  Britain 
began  to  move  armed  forces  into  Trans -Jordan, 

The  Netherlands  government  was  on  the  carpet  before  the  United  Nations 
for  having  taken  military  action  against  the  Bepublic  of  Indonesia.  The 
Dutch  insisted  they  were  merely  maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  East  Indies 
while  working  toward  a United  Bepublic  of  Indonesia,  but  the  U.  N.  demanded 
specific  action  toward  this  goal  and  the  release,  in  the  interim,  of  the  cap- 
tive Indonesian  leaders. 

Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist  government  continued  to 
disintegrate  rapidly,  and  it  appeared  to  be  only  a matter  of  time  before 
the  Communist  armies  would  control  China  completely.  The  great  conunercial 
city  of  Tientsin  fell  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  Peiping,  the  ancient 
capital  of  China,  was  clearly  doomed.  As  a prelude  to  peace,  the  Communists 
were  demanding  the  ouster  of  Chiang. 

In  the  United  States,  after  the  inaugiaration  in  Washington,  interest 
was  focused  on  the  trial  of  twelve  top  Communists  in  New  York  City  for  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  American  government.  The  trial  got  under  way  three 
dayB  before  the  inauguration,  and  its  outcome  promised  to  determine  once  and 
for  all  whether  membership  in  the  Communist  party  is  in  itself  evidence  of 
conspiracy  against  the  government . 

--M.  C.  Blackman 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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A TOUCHING  CASE 


Bernie  Devine 

Drawbridge  waa  a prosperous  little  city  with  growing  pains,  and  for 
several  months  had  been  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  safe  robberies.  Stores, 
restaurants  and  filling  stations  throughout  the  city  had  been  robbed  and  no 
clues  were  left  behind.  Not  even  a fingerprint,  or  a cigarette  butt.  The 
police  were  baffled--as  usual. 

As  the  safes  had  been  opened  by  the  combination  and  then  closed  again, 
police  at  first  suspected  that  it  was  an  inside  job.  But  after  grilling  a 
number  of  trusted  employees  who  established  their  innocence,  they  decided  it 
was  the  work  of  a professional.  Therefore  they  rounded  up  all  the  known  crim- 
inals for  questioning.  They  also  gave  all  the  stoolpigeons  a severe  workout. 
No  dice.  So  they  came  to  the  conclusion  it  must  be  some  unsympathetic  son 
of  a gun  from  outside.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  they  examined  all  suspicious 
strangers  and  searched  the  rooming  hoiises  and  hotels  without  result.  Mean- 
time, the  robberies  continued. 

There  were  many  theories  and  rumors  floating  about,  however.  Some 
thou^t  it  was  the  Russians  trying  to  find  the  secret  of  the  atom  bomb.  Others 
thought  it  might  be  somebody  trying  to  ascertain  if  the  Marshall  Plan  were 
practical  for  home  aid.  At  any  rate,  the  public  was  very  outspoken  concern- 
ing what  they  termed  the  incompetency  of  the  police  "farce,” 

Then,  one  morning,  after  bolting  his  coffee  and  cakes  at  the  Sneak  Inn, 
a man  pushed  a twenty-dollar  bill  across  the  counter.  The  blonde  couldn't 
make  it,  so  she  went  to  the  office.  Upon  receiving  his  change,  the  stranger 
walked  out.  A moment  later,  the  manager  came  out  of  his  office.  Calling  a 
waiter,  he  told  him  to  follow  the  "fliish  guy"  while  he  called  the  cops. 
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Ten  minutes  later,  the  "sugar  papa"  had  been  folded  to  the  bosom  of  the 
law.  He  said  his  name  was  T,  T.  Tooker,  a hosiery  salesman  and  that  John 
Lewis  was  a friend  of  a friend  of  his . 

In  searching  a number  of  sample  cases  found  in  Mr.  looker’s  hotel  room, 
police  discovered  a number  of  very  pretty  calves  which  were  used  to  display 
hosiery.  They  also  found  the  calves  stuffed  with  paper  money.  Mr.  Tooker 
said  the  money  represented  hosiery  sales.  However,  he  refused  to  reveal 
the  names  of  his  customers,  or  his  business  connections,  and  demanded  that 
he  be  released  under  the  antilynch  law  or  something.  He  was  held  for  trial 
instead. 

The  day  of  the  trial,  the  courtroom  was  well-filled.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  a number  of  the  robbery  victims,  who  hissed  when  Mr.  Tooker  and  his 
attorney  Mr,  Slick  appeared,  Mr.  Ketchum,  the  D.  A.,  stated  the  case  clearly. 
A number  of  law-abiding  citizens  had  been  robbed;  and,  pointing  his  finger 
at  Mr.  Tooker,  he  said:  "There  is  the  scoundrel  responsible  for  it." 

Mr.  Slick  leaped  to  his  feet.  "Your  Honor,"  he  yelled,  "I  protest. 

That  statement  is  intimidating  the  jury."  "Mr.  Slick,"  said  the  judge,  "it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  any  man  who  steals  from  another  man  is  a 
scoundrel.  Sit  down." 

"That  man,"  continued  Mr,  Ketchum,  "came  to  this  city  like  a thief  in 
the  night  and  stole  that  money.  Any  man  who  will  do  a thing  like  that  is  a 
snake  in  the  grass."  "Your  Honor,"  shouted  Slick,  "I  object  to  such  terms 
of  speech.  They  are  insinuations  upon  the  character  of  my  client,"  Judge 
Sockum  frowned.  "Mr.  Slick,  any  man  who  does  the  things  that  man  is  accused 
of,  is  a snake  in  the  grass.  And  any  man  who  defends  him  is  an  accessory 
after  the  fact.  Sit  down- -and  shut  up." 
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The  D,  A.  smiled.  The  last  time  he  and  Slick  had  met,  Slick  had  won. 
Eevenge  was  sweet . 

One  of  the  sample  cases  found  in  Mr,  Tooker's  room  was  now  presented  in 
evidence.  Putting  it  on  the  table,  Ketchum  took  out  $.  number  of  calves 
which  he  held  up  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  Jury.  "These  calves,"  said 
the  D.A,,  "are  supposed  to  be  models  upon  which  hosiery  is  displayed,  but  it 
so  happens  that  they  were  also  used  as  containers  for  stolen  money."  So  say- 
ing, he  turned  the  calves  over  and  shook  them.  And  from  each  fell  rolls  of 
money , 

Mr.  Slick  rose,  "Money  is  money,"  he  said.  "And  you  must  prove  that 
that  money  was  taken  from  those  seifes  , Otherwise  you  must  release  my  client." 
"With  pleasure,"  said  the  D.  A.  "Mr,  Black,"  he  called.  The  owner  of  a 
filling  station  came  forward.  "Mr*  Black,"  asked  the  D,  A.  "can  you  identify 
any  of  this  money?"  Mr.  Black  examined  it  carefully.  Then  he  smelled  it. 

"I  can’t  tell  from  the  looks  of  it,"  he  said,  "but  it  smells  of  gas."  "No 
good,"  said  Mr.  Slick.  "Everybody  buys  gas  nowadays.  There  is  bound  to  be 
an  odor  of  gas  on  some  of  it." 

"Mr.  Brown,  will  you  come  up  here?"  asked  the  D.  A.  Mr.  Brown  came  for- 
ward. He  also  examined  the  money.  He  also  smelled  it.  "I  don't  know,"  he 
said,  "My  cashier  uses  a lot  of  powder  and  has  it  smeared  all  over  every- 
thing." Again  Slick  got  up.  "All  women  use  powder.  Such  evidence  is  not 
conclusive . " 

Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Blue  were  also  called,  but  none  of  them 
could  positively  identify  the  money,  although  Mr,  Blue  said  one  of  the  torn 
bills  resembled  a bill  Mr.  Brown  had  given  him.  As  Mr.  Brown  disliked  to 
let  go  of  money,  it  was  necessary  to  Jerk  it  to  make  him  let  go. 
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Mr.  Slick  was  in  good  hiunor  now.  They  would  have  to  release  his  client 
for  lack  of  evidence.  It  would  be  so  pleasant  to  put  that  smart  aleck, 
Ketchum,  in  a spot.  However,  Ketchum  didn't  look  worried,  "Mr,  White,"  he 
called,  A neatly  dressed  man  stood  up,  and  a bailiff  went  forward,  offered 
him  his  arm,  and  led  him  over  to  the  table,  Mr,  White  was  blind,  "Mr. 
V/hite,  was  your  safe  robbed?"  asked  the  D,  A,  "Yes,  sir- -$500  was  taken," 
said  Mr,  White.  "Will  you  try  to  identify  this  money?"  asked  the  D,  A. 

Mr.  Slick  arose.  "It's  a trick,"  he  said.  "All  these  others  have 
failed  to  identify  the  money.  To  expect  a blind  man  to  do  it,  is  absurd. 

A frame-up,  that's  all  it  is'."  Judge  Sockum  growled.  No  wonder.  He  had 
heard  that  Slick  was  going  to  rvin  against  him  next  time.  "The  evidence  is 
not  all  in  yet,"  he  said.  "Sit  down." 

Mr,  White  bent  over  the  table.  He  examined  roll  after  roll  with  his 
fingers,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Slick  relaxed.  Just  a gesture--that  was 
all.  Suddenly,  Mr.  White  stiffened,  then  taking  the  rubber  off  a roll,  he 
began  to  sort  it  out.  When  he  finished,  there  were  four  piles  of  neatly 
stacked  bills  before  him.  Eaising  his  head,  he  said,  "Your  Honor,  this  is 
the  money  taken  from  my  safe.  There  are  four  piles  here — I's,  5's,  10 's  and 
20's,  and  the  amount  is  $480.  Will  you  ask  a seeing  person  to  see  if  it  is 
correctly  sorted  and  counted?" 

Judge  Sockum  ran  an  eye  over  the  courtroom.  He  spied  Mr.  Casher,  the 
banker.  "Mr,  Casher,  will  you  examine  the  money?"  asked  the  judge.  "With 
pleasure,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Casher,  coming  forward.  And  with  deft  fingers  he 
inspected  the  bills.  "Your  Honor,"  he  said,  as  he  finished,  "the  sorting  is 
correct . And  the  amount  is  $U80 . " 
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"Jxast  a minute,"  said  Slick,  "I'm  tired  of  this  storybook  detective 
stuff.  You  haven't  proved  that  money  came  out  of  White’s  safe.  I demand 
proof . " 

The  D.  A,  vas  smiling  broadly  n^.  "Mr.  White,"  ho  asked.  "Will  you 
kindly  tell  us  how  you  know  that  Mr.  Tooker  stole  that  money  from  your  safe?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  White.  Then,  facing  the  court,  he  drew  a $20  bill 
from  his  pocket.  "This  is  the  bill  Mr,  Tooker  gave  my  cashier.  As  you 
know,  $500  was  taken  and  $480  is  on  the  table.  This  $20  makes  it  exactly 

$500." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Itr.  Slick,  "But  how  do  you  know  Tooker  stole  it?" 

"Very  simple,"  said  Mr.  White.  "When  the  girl  brought  in  the  $20,  I knew 
it  had  been  taken  from  my  safe.  For  when  money  is  brought  into  my  office, 
it  is  stacked  as  you  see  it  on  the  table.  And  to  prevent  fixing  it,  I mark 
it  in  braille.  If  you  feel  the  corners  of  these  bills,  you  will  feel  the 
braille  dots . " 

Without  leaving  their  seats,  the  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  guilty. 

And  so  the  storybook  "dick"  got  his  man  with  braille. 
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HOW  HOME  TEACHEES  CAN  HELP  THE  DEAF-BLIND 


Marjorie  McGuffin 

When  visiting  a new  deaf -blind  pupil,  the  home  teacher  should,  first  of 
all,  strive  to  discover  the  social  relationship  between  the  said  pupil  and 
the  rest  of  the  household.  She  should  make  separate  inquiries,  on  both  sides. 
If  the  pupil  assures  her  that  he,  or  she,  is  happy  and  well  cared  for,  and  if 
the  other  party  makes  no  complaints,  that  is  the  end  of  the  first  and  most 
vital  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pupil  complains  of  being  neglected  or  mis- 
treated, or  if  the  other  party  accuses  the  pupil  of  being  a nuisance  or 
grumbler,  the  teacher  should  find  out  definitely  where  the  trouble  lies. 

Many  self -pitying  deaf-blind  people  annoy  their  relatives  or  guardians  by 
expecting  an  overdose  of  service  and  attention.  At  the  same  time,  those 
relatives  or  guardians  make  the  deaf-blind  people  unhappy  and  desperate  by 
showing  their  disgust  in  every  possible  way. 

In  such  cases,  the  teacher  should  make  it  clear  to  the  pupil  that  he, 
or  she,  must  be  less  a nuisance  and  more  a help  to  others  if  he,  or  she, . 
desires  happiness  and  companionship.  She  should  also  impress  upon  the  rela- 
tives or  guardians  the  fact  that  if  they  will  be  more  patient  and  sociable, 
the  deaf-blind  people  will  be  more  contented  and  better  natured. 

The  teacher  should  also  advise  the  pupil  not  to  expect  others  to  read 
to  him,  except  his  mail  or  articles  of  vital  importance  to  him.  There  is 
enough  braille  material  available  to  keep  all  blind  people  occupied.  The 
blind  people  who  makes  slaves  of  their  friends  and  relatives  only  make  them- 
selves outcasts  of  society.  It  is  no  wonder  such  people  are  lonely  and 
disgruntled. 
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The  teacher  should  also  make  it  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  household  that 


the  loneliest  spot  for  a deaf -blind  person  is  to  sit,  forgotten,  among  a crowd. 
He  can  mentally  see  the  enjoyment  on  the  faces  around  him  and  likewise  hear 
the  laughter  which  fills  the  room,  while  he  sits  alone  in  his  dark  and  silent 
world.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  ordeals  often  drive  the  deaf-blind  into  fits 
of  despondency  or  grief . It  is  the  human  duty  of  all  who  know  how  to  converse 
with  the  deaf-blind  to  do  so,  especially  in  a crowd. 

Next  to  happiness  comes  the  problem  of  occupation.  Teachers  should  teach 
the  deaf-blind  as  many  crafts  as  the  pupils  are  able  and  willing  to  learn. 

The  deaf-blind  have  no  excuse  to  be  idle.  They  are  lonelier  and  more  handi- 
capped than  the  hearing -blind,  but  that  is  no  ground  for  helplessness. 

Home  teachers  should  teach  the  finger  manuals  to  all  who  will  learn,  and 
encourage  them  to  communicate  with  the  deaf-blind.  They  shouH  also  urge  the 
public  to  buy  material  made  by  the  deaf-blind,  in  order  to  keep  those  lonely 
people  busily  occupied.  Organizations  for  the  blind  should  have  manual-alpha- 
bet cards  printed  and  distributed  among  the  public,  with  an  urgent  request 
that  people  should  learn  to  talk  to  the  deaf-blind.  Such  training  should  be 
tau^t  in  the  schools,  especially  in  medical  schools  so  that  doctors  can  speak 
to  their  deaf-blind  patients  privately  instead  of  embarrassing  the  patient  by 
having  to  have  an  interpreter  present.  Hospital  nurses  should  know  the  manu- 
als. The  deaf-blind  are  helpless  and  hopeless  when  they  are  with  people  with 
whom  they  cannot  converse.  Worse  yet,  they  are  nervous  and  embarrassed. 

Home  teachers  should  remember  that  the  deaf-blind  are  less  fortunate  than 
the  hearing-blind,  and  should  have  special  consideration  for  them.  Yet,  they 
should  not  be  over-sympathetic  with  those  who  see  and  feel  only  the  hard  side 
of  everything.  They  should  correct  those  who  need  correcting;  help  those  who 
need  help;  and  find  companions  for  the  lonely.  That  is  the  best  home  teachers 
can  do  except  lead  their  pupils  to  Christ. 
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NEW  YEAR 


I saw  on  the  hills  of  the  morning 
The  form  of  the  New  Year  arise; 

He  stood  like  a statue,  adorning 

The  world,  with  a background  of  skies. 

There  were  courage  and  grace 
In  his  beautiful  face 
And  hope  in  his  beautiful  eyes . 

"I  come  from  Time's  boundless  forever," 

He  said  in  a voice  like  a song; 

"I  come  as  a friend  of  endeavor, 

I come  as  a foe  of  all  wrong; 

To  the  sad  and  afraid 
I bring  promise  and  aid. 

And  the  weak  I will  gird  and  make  strong, 

"I  bring  you  more  blessings  than  terrors, 

I bring  you  more  sunshine  than  gloom, 

I tear  out  your  old  page  of  errors. 

And  hide  them  away  in  Time's  tomb. 

I reach  you  clean  hands, 

And  lead  on  to  the  lands 
Where  the  lilies  of  peace  always  bloom." 

--Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
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NEW  YEAB  GREETINGS 


Happy  Nev  Year  I The  time  is  at  hand  to  begin  observing  your  New 
Year's  resolutions.  For  some  reason  we  have  always  felt  that  with  the 
beginning  of  a new  year  we  should  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  make  the 
changes  we  feel  are  needed.  Certainly  it  is  the  easiest  time  to  do  it, 
but  we  need  to  remember  that  changes  can  come  at  any  time --that  we  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  beginning  of  a year  to  start  bettering  conditions . 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  if  you  knew  what  made  people 
behave  as  they  do  you  would  seldom  be  out  of  patience  with  them?  So  many 
things  happen  to  us  that  we  never  mention.  Often  we  do  not  even  realize 
that  others  cannot  understand  why  we  do  and  say  certain  things.  Most  peo- 
ple mean  well  and  are  not  deliberately  unkind.  The  ones  who  are  have 
usually  been  so  hurt  that  they  are  hitting  back  at  life.  Often  they  are 
the  people  who  need  our  kindest  thoughts  and  consideration.  The  follow- 
ing little  verse  expresses  the  way  many  of  us  feel; 

"My  days  are  full  of  blunders  — 

Oh,  how  I've  always  yearned 

To  live  one  life  for  practice. 

Another  when  I've  learned  I" 

The  same  author,  who  always  writes  in  a light  manner  but  usually  says 
something  worthwhile  has  written  another  that  is  well  worth  remembering: 

"Look  on  things  with  friendly  eyes. 

Cast  out  little  hates. 

Just  love  life  with  all  your  heart- - 
Life  reciprocates." 

We  hope  that  during  19^9  the  department  of  services  for  the  deaf- 
blind  will  be  able  to  do  more  and  more  for  the  deaf-blind  people  of  the 
country,  and  that  we  in  the  department  will  have  the  chance  to  meet  many 
more  of  these  folks,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  us  but  so  that  we 
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may  grow  in  understanding  of  their  problems  and  needs  and  be  better  able 
to  meet  them. 

May  we  remind  you  again  that  we  are  anxious  to  have  you  send  in  mate 
rial  for  Touch  and  Go?  The  things  you  send  may  not  be  used  immediately, 
since  the  editor  likes  to  have  a supply  ahead  and  choose  the  articles, 
stories,  etc.,  best  suited  for  each  issue. 

Some  of  you  may  have  noticed  that  the  braille  and  inkprint  copies 
of  the  magazine  are  not  always  exactly  alike.  This  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  space  needed  for  printing  in  the  two  ways  . We  know  approximately 
how  much  typed  material  will  go  into  the  amount  of  space  we  have  for  the 
braille  copies,  but  once  in  awhile  we  find  that  due  to  length  of  words, 
space  between  articles,  etc.,  we  go  over  the  amount  allowed.  This  means 
that  the  braille  printer  has  to  leave  out  a little  bit  of  what  we  have 
sent  him.  We  try  very  hard  to  keep  this  from  happening  and  when  it  does 
we  try  to  use  the  part  that  was  omitted  in  the  next  braille  issue. 

Our  real  winter  weather  is  just  starting,  so  wrap  up  well  when  you 
go  out  I I hope  that  it  will  be  a pleasant  time  for  you.  All  the  people 
here  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  join  me  in  wishing  you  a 
very  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

Dorothy  Bryan 

Verses  quoted  are  from  The  Cheerful  Cherub  by  Rebecca  McCann,  pub- 
lished by  Covici  Fruedem,  New  York. 
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TRIBULATIONS  OF  A TYPIST 


Michael  Sims 

Friends  and  relatives  definitely  snickered  the  first  time  I seated  my- 
self at  the  keyboard  and  began  to  play--Oopsl  I mean  type--and  their  ribald 
kibitzing  soon  prompted  me  to  do  all  my  future  hunting-and-pecking  behind 
locked  doors , 

I found  it  simple  enough  to  adjust  the  marginal  stops  on  the  machine  so 
as  to  obtain  a beautiful,  uniform  expanse  of  snowy  white  at  each  side  of  my 
paper.  The  $1.98  question  was  where  to  stop  myself,  in  order  to  secure  the 
same  resxilt  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Aside  from  the  occasional  inadvertent  use  of  shaving  cream  under  the 
impression  of  its  being  the  toothpaste,  I know  nothing  more  exasperating  to 
a blind  typist  than  the  belated  discovery  that  he  has  gone  too  far — down  an 
otherwise  perfectly-margined  page  that  is --and  has  no  more  space  there  than 
many  old-fashioned  nightshirts  had  tail. 

After  much  thought  and  innumerable  pots  of  black  coffee,  I finally  had 
what,  at  the  moment,  appeared  a brilliant  idea.  Inserting  a sheet  of  paper 
in  the  typewriter,  I slowly  turned  it  all  the  way  through,  carefully  counting 
the  number  of  'clicks,*  each  denoting  a line.  Thus  I learned  exactly  how  many 
lines  a sheet  could  accommodate.  Now  all  I have  to  do  is  to  keep  this  grand 
total  in  the  back,  or  some  other  unused  portion  of  my  mind,  and  mentally  check 
off  each  line  as  typed.  In  theory  I should  know  at  all  times  exactly  how  far 
I am  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  if  I can  only  remember  to  remember.  This 
system  is  a sort  of  mental  wheel  within  a wheel,  but  I expect  with  a little 
practice  the  routine  will  become  as  automatic  in  operation  as  any  of  the 
modern  laundromats.  When  that  point  is  reached  my  life-long  ambition  to 
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have  an  absolutely  perfect  margin  all  around  every  page  I type  will  be  a 
reality.  Of  course,  some  crass  individual  may  ask  what  good  purpose  this 
will  serve.  I mi^t  answer  that  the  ultra-perfection  of  the  typing  will 
probably  detract  the  reader's  attention  from  such  minor  details  as  errors 
in  spelling,  grammar,  etc.,  and,  like  many  of  the  ornaments  on  ladies’  hats, 
be  pretty  to  look  at. 


DON'T  FEAR  TO  ERAISE 

How  is  it  that  words  of  praise  are  so  grudgingly  spoken,  and  so  few 
persons  are  found  in  the  retail  trade  of  that  desirable  commodity? 

Fault-finders  are  everywhere.  You  run  against  them  at  each  street  cor- 
ner. They  are  as  plentiful  as  thorns  on  a rosebush,  and  quite  as  disagree- 
able to  come  in  contact  with.  Bloodletting  and  leaving  a scar  seems  to  be 
their  chief  vocation  in  life;  and  their  greatest  joy  is  found  in  pointing  out 
the  typographical  errors  in  the  paper  or  in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
audience  to  the  false  notes  in  the  songs  or  the  ungrammatical  expressions  in 
the  speaker's  language. 

An  editor  was  warmly  praising  a contributor  of  an  article  written  for  the 
paper,  when  a mutual  friend  standing  close  by,  said: 

"Be  careful  what  you  say.  You  may  make  him  vain.” 

"There  is  no  fear  of  that,”  replied  the  other;  "it's  the  true  way  to 
get  the  best  out  of  him," 

There  is  a deal  of  sound  philosophy  in  the  remark.  An  ounce  of  praise 
will  produce  better  results  than  a pound  of  blame.  Many  a boy  would  have  be- 
come a brilliant  success  in  life  had  a word  of  praise  been  given  at  the 
proper  time. 

— Ohio  Chronicle 
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NEWSCOPE 


The  Communist  spy  inquiry- -render ed  ridiculous  at  times  by  such  events  as 
the  digging  of  microfilm  by  night  out  of  a pumpkin  in  a Maryland  field,  but 
with  a constant  suggestion  of  serious  crime--occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  in  the  last  month.  The  affair  had  slumbered  for  months 
when  Whittaker  Chambers,  editor  and  admittedly  a former  Communist  agent,  sued 
for  libel  by  Alger  Hiss,  former  State  Department  official,  decided  to  reveal 
long-hidden  evidence  which  he  believed  would  prove  his  accusation  that  Hiss 
had  delivered  to  him  secrets  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Such  of  the  documents,  reproduced  on  film,  as  were  released  for  publica- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
seemed  harmless  and  dull.  But  former  officials  who  looked  at  the  full  collec- 
tion seemed  impressed,  and  late  in  December  Francis  B.  Sayre,  who  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  when  Hiss  was  allegedly  stealing  documents  for  trans- 
mission to  Moscow,  testified  before  a Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York  and  after- 
wards told  reporters  that  he  was  convinced  a "crime  of  infinite  gravity"  had 
been  committed,  iinknown  to  him,  while  he  was  in  office.  The  only  positive 
action  taken  so  far  is  the  indictment  of  Hiss  on  a charge  of  perjury  in  swear- 
ing that  he  had  not  seen  Chambers  after  January  1,  1937^  and  that  he  had  not 
delivered  copies  of  confidential  documents  to  him  in  1938.  At  the  time  of  the 
alleged  acts  of  espionage  by  Hiss,  the  United  States  was  not  at  war,  and  the 
limitation  on  prosecution  for  peace-time  espionage  is  three  years,  so  that  no 
indictment  on  such  a count  is  likely. 

Even  a "defenestration" — associated  with  Communist  plotting  since  Jan 
Masaryk  died  in  a plxmge  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Oksana  Kosenkina  jumped  from  a 
window  of  the  Soviet  Consulate  General  in  New  York — has  entered  the  case. 
Lawrence  H.  Duggan,  another  former  State  Department  official,  "fell  or  jumped" 
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to  his  death  (to  quote  police  terminology)  from  a sixteen-story  window  after 
he  had  been  questioned  in  the  spy  inquiry.  It  was  quickly  established  that 
he  had  not  been  accused  of  any  association  with  espionage,  and  many,  including 
Sumner  Welles,  former  Under -Secretary  of  State,  doubted  that  his  death  was 
suicide.  But  the  New  York  police  found  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  force. 

In  the  world-wide  picture  of  the  struggle  between  the  West  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics,  the  focal  point  was  China.  The  defenses  of  the 
central  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  collapsed  before  the  Chinese  Communist 
armies . All  China  north  of  the  Yangtze  was  lost  to  the  central  government , 
together  with  most  of  its  armies  in  the  region,  and  the  fall  of  Nanking, 
Chiang' s capital,  seemed  a matter  of  months  at  the  most.  A strong  movement 
for  peace  with  the  Communists  spread  in  war-weary  China.  Mme,  Chiang  Kai-shek 
came  to  Washington  in  vain  to  appeal  for  quick  military  aid  from  the  United 
States,  which  evidently  feels  it  izseless  to  try  now  to  save  Chiang.  The  Amer- 
ican-sponsored government  of  South  Korea  feared  that  all  Asia  might  go  Commun- 
ist unless  the  Beds  were  stopped  in  China,  and  General  Douglas  MacArthur  is 
said  to  have  reported  in  detail  to  Washington  his  estimate  of  the  difficult 
strategic  situation  of  American  Pacific  outposts. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  Rvissia  completed  the  partition  of  Berlin 
by  fostering  the  "election"  of  a city  government  to  rival  that  of  the  city's 
legal  government,  which  is  anti-Communlst . The  following  Sunday  elections, 
scheduled  for  the  whole  city,  were  held  in  the  Western  sector,  because  the 
Russians  forbade  them  in  the  area  they  held.  The  anti-Commimists  won  a strik- 
ing electoral  victory. 

Back  in  the  Pacific,  in  an  action  not  directly  connected  with  the  "cold 
war"  but  with  inevitable  repercxissions,  the  Dutch  started  a "police  action" 
in  force  against  the  Indonesian  Republic,  with  which  it  has  not  been  able  to 
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agree  on  the  government  of  the  old  Dutch  East  Indies,  liberated  from  Japan. 

The  Dutch  say  the  Republic  is  Communist  dominated,  but  the  United  States  con- 
siders it  moderate,  and  moved  in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  order 
a halt  to  the  Dutch  operation,  which  it  considers  will  alienate  the  Asiatics 
friendly  to  the  West.  The  Dutch  drove  on  through  Java,  meeting  little  resist- 
ance, to  complete  a victory  before  the  United  Nations  could  act. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  it  could  not 
review  the  death  sentence  passed  by  an  international  tribunal  on  Hideki  Tojo 
and  six  other  Japanese  war  criminals.  The  seven  were  hanged  in  Sugamo  Prison, 
Tokyo,  in  thirty- three  minutes  Just  after  midnight  on  December  23,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  official  representatives  of  the  four  victorious  powers  which  had  Judged 
them,  and  which  are  now  fighting  among  themselves . 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  finished  its  meeting  in  Paris  in  time 
for  the  delegates  to  go  home  for  Christmas,  and  the  Security  Council,  contin- 
uing its  permanent  sessions,  declined  to  consider,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Assembly^  the  application  of  the  state  of  Israel  for  membership.  King  Abdullah 
of  Trans -Jordan  decided  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  annex  Arab  Palestine,  and 
appointed  his  own  M'ufti  of  Jerusalem — a religious  authority — to  rival  the  old 
Mufti  who  is  backed  by  other  Arab  leaders  and  is  in  exile  at  Cairo. 

Representatives  of  the  Western  powers,  meanwhile,  were  meeting  on  two 
important  subjects:  the  government  of  the  German  industrial  region  of  the 
Ruhr,  and  an  Atlantic  defense  pact.  Essential  agreement  on  both  subjects 
was  reachea  during  the  month. 

On  the  Rxihr,  the  French  feared  that  return  of  the  factories  to  German 
ownership  would  reinstate  industrial  power  in  Germany  to  a dangerous  extent, 
and  insisted  upon  strict  international  control--a  matter  in  which  they  appar- 
ently were  satisfied  by  their  allies.  Atlantic  pact  discussions  were  carried 
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on  in  strict  secrecy^  but  the  aim  was  a consolidation  of  the  military  position 
of  Western  Europe,  backed  by  a combined  United  States -Canadian  agreement  to 
supply  arms . 

Central  America  was  in  an  uproar.  During  19^8,  four  Latin -American  govern- 
ments had  been  upset  by  revolutions,  including  that  of  Costa  Bica.  The  new 
Costa  Rican  regime,  under  Colonel  Jose  Figueres,  was  accused  of  plotting  against 
the  Nicaraguan  regime  of  General  Somoza;  and  deposed  Costa  Bican  leaders,  in 
Nicaragua,  launched  an  invasion  of  Costa  Bica  against  Figueres,  who  said  it 
was  really  an  act  of  war  by  Nicaragua  and  appealed  to  the  Pan-American  nations, 
under  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  protection  against  "aggression.”  An 
inquiry  board  investigated. 

Besides  this  news  of  world  importance,  American  domestic  events  appeared 
dwarfed.  James  C.  Petrillo  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  record  makers  for 
the  manufacture  of  disks,  suspended  for  a year  by  his  American  Federation  of 
Musicians.  He  made  an  initial  record — "I’m  Just  Wild  About  Harry" --specially 
for  President  Truman,  who  was  preparing  for  his  19^9  battle  with  Congress  to 
carry  out  his  pro-labor  and  pro-farmer  campaign  pledges.  Business  leaders 
expressed  renewed  fears  of  a recession  in  19^9^  and  meanwhile  retailers  put 
all  they  could  into  the  promotion  of  Christmas  business.  Which  leads  to  the 
biggest  news  of  the  month,  of  far  more  than  domestic  or  international  import- 
ance; the  world  once  more  celebrated  the  great  Feast  of  Hope,  marking  the 
birth  of  Him  who  came  to  bring  an  eternal  light  into  its  darkness.  A Merry 
Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year  to  all  of  you'. 

— Robert  Stern 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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STICKS  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 


Dear  Sir; 

There  is  still  some  misunderstanding  about  the  reason  for  a distinctive  stick 
for  deaf-blind  people.  As  the  original  holder  of  a black-handled  white  stick, 
may  I again  explain  just  what  it  is  for  and  why  the  handle  is  preferable  to  any 
more  conspicuous  marking? 

The  distinctive  stick  is  not,  and  must  never  be,  an  aid  to  deaf-blind  peo- 
ple in  crossing  a road.  There  is  no  such  safe  aid,  save  a pair  of  good  eyes 
alongside.  Any  aid  used  for  this  purpose  is  a snare  and  a danger,  for  it  gives 
the  deaf-blind  person  a completely  imwarranted  sense  of  protection.  The  deaf- 
ness when  combined  with  blindness  bars  any  crossing  of  roads  alone. 

The  sign  is  intended  to  help  those  deaf-blind  people  who  can  go  out  alone 
to  make  social  contacts.  It  is  meant  to  inform  would-be  friends  or  helpers 
that  they  must  actually  touch  the  blind  person  before  he  can  be  aware  that  they 
are  there.  It  must  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible  when  not  required  for  this 
purpose,  i.e.,  when  walking.  It  is  only  when  one  needs  help  to  cross  a road, 
or  when  one  is  sitting  in  a park  and  would  welcome  a chat,  that  one  needs  the 
sign.  Then  one  can  make  it  deliberately  noticeable  at  will.  The  black  handle 
is  not  bizarre;  many  ordinary  sticks  have  a different  coloured  handle,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  "queer"  about  it.  These  points  are  important,  for  deaf-blind 
people  are  just  as  anxious  as  others  not  to  be  unnecessarily  marked  out  from 
other  people.  "Unnecessarily"  is  the  important  qualifying  word.  We  do  not 
want  to  advertise  unnecessarily,  but  we  do  need  some  sign  to  help  in  making 
contact  when  we  want  contact.  A badge  would  do  and  is  favoxnred  by  some,  but 
a badge  is  a definite  label.  There  is  a subtle  difference. 

While  discussing  sticks,  I have  long  felt  that  the  ordinary  white  stick 
as  supplied  to  blind  people  might  well  be  a little  more  dressy.  It  is  such  a 
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clumsy  article.  Many  of  us  do  not  need  the  stick  for  support  or  to  feel  about 
with;  we  need  it  only  as  a symbol,  A light,  well-made  cane  with  silver  mounts 
might  be  offered  by  the  N.  I.  B.  to  those  who  shrink  from  carrying  "the  young 
telegraph  pole,"  My  own  stick  is  exactly  like  those  carried  by  police  inspect 
ors,  with  silver  knob.  It  is  tucked  under  the  arm  or  carried  at  the  trail. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Beprinted  from  the  November  15,  19^8  Arthur  R.  Sculthorpe 

issue  of  The  New  Beacon.) 

NINE  RULES  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Nine  mental  health  rules  as  prescribed  by  Delco  Doings  are  as  follows: 

1.  Have  a hobby--do  something  to  absorb  your  interests --some  sideline  that 
you  really  enjoy  doing. 

2.  Develop  a philosophy- -adapt  yourself  to  your  own  surroundings  and  try 
to  make  the  most  of  them. 

3.  Share  your  thoughts — don't  stand  alone.  Cultivate  companionship  in 
thought  and  feeling.  Confide,  confess,  consult, 

4.  Face  your  fears --analyze  them- -daylight  dismisses  ghosts. 

5.  Balance  fantasy  with  fact — do,  don't  just  dream — build,  don't  just  wish- 
face  reality,  don't  just  imagine. 

6.  Beware- -alluring  escapes  may  prove  faithless  friends. 

7.  Exercise --muscles  need  activity. 

8.  Don't  become  engulfed  in  a whirlwind  of  worries --call  early  for  help, 
advice,  counsel,  friendship. 

9.  Trust  in  time --be  patient  and  hopeful. 
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TOO  MUCH  TROUBLE 


Two  old  ‘bachelors,  haring  discussed  practically  everything  else,  finally 
took  up  the  su'bject  of  cooking. 

”I  got  one  of  them  cookery  books  once  but  I never  could  do  nothing  with 
it,"  said  one. 

"Too  much  fancy  work  in  it?"  asked  the  other. 

"That’s  Just  it.  Every  one  of  them  receipes  began  the  same  way,  'Take 
a clean  dish--’  and  that  settled  me," 

A woman  who  had  Just  completed  a First  Aid  course  saw  a man  lying  prone 
in  the  street  and  was  shocked  that  passers-by  callously  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  So  she  rushed  up  and  began  giving  him  artificial  respiration.  The  man 
raised  his  head  and  said,  "Lady,  I don’t  know  what  you ’ re  trying  to  do,  but 
I’m  trying  to  get  a wire  down  this  manhole." 

--Reader’s  Digest 

GUILTY  SECRETS 

"My  wife  went  through  all  my  pockets  last  night." 

"What  did  she  find?" 

"What  all  explorers  find --material  for  a lecture." 

--Pages  Gaies,  Yverdon 

The  boss  was  sore.  "You’ve  already  had  leave,"  he  shouted,  "to  see  your 
wife  off  on  a trip,  for  your  mother-in-law’s  funeral,  for  your  daughter’s 
measles  and  your  son’s  christening.  What  is  the  excuse  for  time  off  this 
time?" 

"I  want  to  get  married,  sir." 
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